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“ Mama! —mama!” cried a little boy. 

But she could not hear him, nor could he 
see her; but what he did see, and it frightened 
him very much, was a big crocodile. The 
little boy hardly had time to be in real danger 
before he saw a large elephant come from the 
bushes. Coiling its trunk around the tail of 
the crocodile, the elephant flung him into the 
alr. 

The little boy— Prince Nooro was his name 
—forgot his fright, and jumped up and down, 
laughing and clapping his hands to see the 
reptile go up, turn over and over, and come 
down splash! into the water. 

It was on the bank of a beautiful river, and 
they stood looking at each other, little Nooro 
and the noble elephant that had saved his life. 

The elephant gently wound its trunk around 
the body of the little boy, and, taking him up, 
went away through the thicket into the deep 
jungle. 

Nooro had seen tame elephants, and was at 
first not afraid; but as he was carried along 
through the forest he became uneasy. 

“T want to go to my mama!” he cried. 

Of course, the elephant did not know what 
he meant. Besides, he had his own notions 
of what he ought to do with the boy; and so 
he went on. 

Over high hills and across deep valleys went 
the elephant with long, swinging steps. 
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By and by he set the child down, because 
he wanted to eat the leaves of some young 
palm-trees. Nooro started to run away; but 
the elephant took him up and placed him high 
up in the fork of a tree, and then Nooro 
began to cry. 

The elephant 
crying, and while eating would reach up to 
him a bit of the fodder; but Nooro only cried 
the louder. 

When he had eaten all he wanted, the ele- 
phant took him down from the tree and went 
onward till they came to a spring, where he 
took a good drink, after having again put 
Then taking up the hollow 


paid no attention to his 


Nooro in a tree. 
husk of a large nut lying on the ground, he 
dipped up some water and lifted it to Nooro, 
and the little fellow, being very thirsty, drank 
heartily. This pleased the elephant very 
much. 

Leaving the spring, it was not long before 
they were under some tall trees bearing fruit. 
Nooro knew the fruit quite well, and was fond 
of it. The elephant, too, liked sweet fruit, 
and reaching high up with his trunk, brought 
some of it down, which he ate with great 
relish. He did not forget the little boy, 
again perched aloft in the fork of a tree, and 
to him he gave fruit as fast as he could eat. 
And now more than ever was the elephant 
pleased—not so much because he was eating 
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what he himself liked, but because the child 
ate also. Besides fruits, they also had nuts of 
several sorts. 

When the sun went down and the darkness 
came on, Nooro began once more to think of 
his mother, and that made him cry; but at 
length he fell asleep. 

Then the elephant spread on the ground 
some large palm-leaves and soft, dry grass, 
making Nooro a kind of bed. 

When he awoke in the morning the little 
boy again thought of his mama and cried; but 
as each day passed, he cried less and less. 

The elephant had placed him in a large peli- 
can’s nest, made of a great many sticks, and so 
high up in the branches of a tall tree that he 
could just reach it with his trunk and put Nooro 
But when it rained very hard the 
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into it. 


elephant would take Nooro from his nest and 
place him under his body, closing his huge 
legs around him, and setting up great, broad 
palm-leaves on each side of him, and it was 
a rare thing that a drop of rain fell into the 
snug shelter where Nooro was cozily nestling. 


Sometimes these heavy showers lasted for 
hours. While the rain came down in torrents, 
he would peep out to see the monkeys and the 
squirrels running for shelter among the trees 
and branches. 

With these creatures he soon was on the 
best of terms. The monkeys grew very fond 
of him, and when he was up in his nest they 
would come to him with choice fruits and 
nuts, on purpose to see him eat. Besides, 
they brought the little baby monkeys to play 
with him; and nothing afforded them greater 
sport than to see him try to climb after the 
young monkeys as they bounded from limb 
to limb; and, out of sheer joy, the older ones 
themselves would scamper up and down among 
the branches. 

Certainly this was not the best society for 
a child to grow up in; but if he did not learn 
his letters, he grew strong and active. 

Nooro had by this time quite forgotten 
what few words he had learned when at home 
with his mother; but he naturally fell into a 
kind of language of his own, and he had 
names for the different foods. The fruit he 
liked best of all he called “keekee.” His 
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good friend the elephant, who took such good 
care of him, he called “ Popo.” He would 
say to the elephant: “ Popo,—keekee!” 

And well did the elephant know what he 
meant ; for when night came he would go aw ay, 
and early the next morning come back with a 
big bunch of the fruit. Nooro, with his eyes 
hardly open, would hear Popo snort, ind, 
looking down, would see his favorite fruit held 
up on the elephant’s trunk. Then in his own 
strange language Nooro would say, “ ‘Thank 
you, Popo!” 

The monkeys often gathered round and 
wanted some, too; and as Nooro was gener. 
ous, he gave them all some, and down they all 
sat in a ring, with Nooro in the center. Anda 
happier set of creatures never were seen; while 
on the ground below Popo was browsing, or 
fanning himself with bunches of grass. 

All this time Nooro was growing fast; and 
as he grew bigger, stronger, and smarter, he 
learned to jump up on Popo’s back as the 
elephant bent down on his fore knees to re- 
ceive him. Then up over his head and down 
on the trunk he would clamber; then up he 
would be lifted, on the tip of it, as far as the 
elephant could stretch it. Then old Popo 
would gently fling him up in the air, and down 
would come Nooro as true as a top, and light 
right on the top of the elephant’s head. And 
again, when Nooro happened to be on the 
ground, and wanted to get on the elephant’s 
back, he would grasp Popo’s trunk, go sailing 
up on the end of it, and then glide down and 
over his head to his back. But the drollest of 
all was when he wanted to get off the ele- 
phant,—all he did was to slide down his back 
to the ground. 

The monkeys, seeing this sport, thought 
they would do the same. So they began by 
taking hold of the elephant’s trunk, jumping 
on his back, and other saucy capers. But 
Popo, although he never hurt anything, 
did not care to have a parcel of monkeys 
scampering over him, so he sent one monkey 
reeling in the air, and swung half a dozen 
others aside; and so, gathering themselves up, 
the chattering fellows limped up the trees the 
best they could, and, creeping cautiously out 
on the branches, sat grinning and snarling at 
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Popo, who only fanned himself quietly in the the elephant’s back, or meddling with him in 


shade. any way, that they dared not do, and they 
Nooro could n’t help laughing at his friends always jumped clear of him. 
It was when Nooro was about eight vears 


the monkeys, who in turn looked round snap- 
old that he saw, 


pishly at him, no doubt 
feeling very much inclined 
to play him some trick ; 
but as Nooro never served 
them any tricks, they 
thought better of it and 
let him alone. It was 


ig ete " 2 
‘a et Fee i ; 
wee ¥ aloft in his tree, 


one day, while 


- a lot of elephants 
not far off. 
“Popos! pop- 
os!” he cried out, 
some time, however, be- in his queer in- 
fore they could be 
brought to their senses 
and stop pestering 
poor Popo with 
their impudent 
pranks, and it 
was only after 


vented language. 
“More popos! 
I thought there 
was only one 
Popo!” 

And while he 
was so much ex- 


some very bad 
bruises that 
they learned 
to behave 


cited up in the 
tree, Popo below 
was stamping the 
ground with his 
big feet, his trunk 


them- ec 
selves and 
attend to 
good manners. 
But with his 
Nooro it was 


stretched in the 
direction of the 
elephants, and 
trumpeting. 

The elephants 
came on _ slow- 





otherwise, and 
Popo was never ly, nearer and 
so much pleased nearer; and 
as when he Nooro, seeing 
could play with 

Nooro. He would 


take him up in his 


they had no 
tusks, but only 
short tushes, 


trunk and_ place cried out in 


him on his tusks, 
or he would hold : When they got within a 
him aloft in the air A) stone’s throw they halted. 
They seemed to be afraid to 
go any farther. But they kept 
swinging their trunks round in 
a dreadful manner, as if they 


surprise. 


up to the very 
noses of the envi- 
ous monkeys,where 
Nooro sometimes 
even caught them 
by their tails, and, 
thus carrying them 
away, let go, when they would go sailing to the the other elephants, and the forest rang with 
nearest branch. This they took in good part, the strange noise. 

and enjoyed it much; but as for jumping on There they stood, with their trunks stretched 


meant mischief. 


Popo uttered another loud 


NOORO IS FRED BY THE ELEPHANT. i. 
cry, which was taken up by 
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out ominously toward Popo; but he was now 
quiet, and seemed not to heed them, but lei- 
surely fanned himself with a bunch of leaves. 

All at once a single elephant bore down 
upon Popo, who dropped his fan and stood 
ready to meet him. When he came near, 
Popo, suddenly lowering his head, rushed 
fiercely toward the other, who, frightened by 
the very sight of those dreadful tusks, turned 
and fled. 

The other elephants, terrified, broke and 
fled also, and soon were out of sight, while 
Popo playfully twirled off the leaves within 
easy reach or brushed away the flies that were 
troubling him. 

Nooro was- glad to see the elephants run 
away, for he had begun to fear that his dear 
old Popo might be badly hurt or even killed. 
But Popo was very strong, and much larger 
than any of that herd of elephants, and was, 
withal, armed with powerful tusks, while they 
were not; and for these reasons they feared 
him, much as they might have wanted to hurt 
or to kill him. 

Nooro and Popo lived in the deepest seclu- 
sion of the forest, and after the elephants 
were gone all was peaceful for a long time. 
But one day, toward evening, the little boy said 
to the elephant, in his own queer language: 

“Popo, you have n’t brought me any kee- 
kees for a long time. Keekees, Popo!” 

That evening, in the early twilight, Popo 
was already on his way; for he meant to 
bring an extra fine bunch. 

About midnight, when it was dark and stili, 
Nooro was awakened by a faint rubbing noise 
against the edge of his nest, and felt a puff of 
in his face. What could it be? He 
looked. Why, it was the trunk of an ele- 
phant! The tip of it was just up to the nest. 
At first he thought it was Popo; but Popo 
had never disturbed him at that hour of the 
night. He was about to take hold of the 
trunk, and was saying, “ Brought the keekees 
already, Popo ?” when, looking over the edge, 
he saw some large, black-looking things mov- 
ing about on the ground below. He looked 
again, keener than before. He saw their 
trunks. He was sure they were elephants. 

“ Bad popos! 1” 


air 


The bad popos again! 
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In his trouble he thought of calling on his 
friends the monkeys. But they, lively fellows, 
were sound asleep. Besides, what could they 
do against all this throng of big elephants? 
Quickly he climbed farther up the tree, and 
got out of the way. It was well he did, for 
the biggest of the elephants was reaching up 
and trying to get hold of him, and seeing that 
he could only just touch the nest, one of the 
other elephants knelt down at the foot of the 
tree that the larger one might place his fore 
feet on his back, so that he could reach quite 
over into the nest and take Nooro out. ‘The 
elephants, with their little eyes, did not see 
Nooro escape; so the elephant felt all around 
the nest, and then broke it to pieces in fierce 
anger. Down went the sticks, rattling and 
crashing. The monkeys dreamed the world was 
coming to an end, and the elephants, baffled, 
stamped the ground with their big feet. 

Now what was to be done? They were 
determined to have the boy. So they coiled 
their trunks round the tree, as many as could 
crowd in; and as they stood all around it, 
some pulling one way and sonie another, they 
pulled against each other. Of course they 
could not bring down the tree in that way; 
but by and by some of them on one side, 
being tired, let go; the tree began to bend, 
and at last down it came, crash’ Nooro— 
ah, Nooro! —where was he? Why, he was up 
in another tree! For, wise as the elephants 
were, he was wiser than they. When the tree 
began to shake he had sense enough to clam- 
ber by the branches to another that grew by 
the side of it; and indeed, he passed over 
three or four before he stopped, which he did 
when he heard the crash. 

The elephants began poking their trunks all 
around among the branches of the fallen tree, 
hoping to find Nooro; but soon they stretched 
them aloft toward the tree to which he was 
holding fast. ‘They scented but could not see 
him. ‘Then they all went over in that direc- 
tion, and began pulling, not at the tree to 
which he was clinging, but at one next to it; 
for it was not possible for them in the dark- 
ness to make out which of three or four trees 
he was really in. These were all large and 
very strong, and all night long they pulled 
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away by turns at each one of them; but while 
they were working at a tree on which he 
might happen to be, he would easily know it 
by the shaking, and off he would go to an- 
other. 

At last the day broke. Nooro, looking 
down, could distinctly see the elephants; and 
how surprised he was to behold among them 
four little ones! 

* Little Little popos!’ 
claimed in his made-up words. 

These were the young elephants; and al- 
though he stood in such fear of the big ones, 
he could not keep his eyes off the little ones— 
they looked so pretty, with their tiny trunks, 
when they played with one another. 

Suddenly all the elephants stood together 
one way and trunks out- 
stretched. Nooro looked in the direction 
they were pointing, and lo! there was Popo 
coming afar off. He knew him by his tusks. 
Suddenly Popo stopped, and reached high up 
in a tree with his extended trunk. 

Again he was on the move, coming faster and 
faster; and, blowing through his trunk a fearful 
cry of rage, he ran with such fury into the midst 
of the herd of elephants, shoving and poking 
with his mighty tusks, that they fled like fright- 
ened sheep, leaving him master of the field. 

He trotted back, but soon returned, and 
this time with a glorious bunch of the fruit 


’ 


popos! he ex- 


with their faces 


Nooro had asked for. 

Popo knew very well, far better than the 
little boy himself, that children needed shel- 
ter; and as Nooro had no longer any house, 
he took him to a tall tree having a very large 
trunk, from which a bough branched out far 
from the ground, and as Popo held him up on 
the end of his trunk, he could but just reach it 
with his hands. On to this he raised himself, 
and climbing farther up among the branches, 
came to a pelican’s nest, much larger and yet 
higher than the one he had occupied before. 
This, however, was not so well sheltered as that ; 
but on looking down, Nooro saw Popo already 
reaching up a big, broad palm-leaf, and slip- 
ping down, he took and carried it up over the 
nest, where he fastened it as best he could 
with sprigs of the climbing vines; for, boy as 
he was, he knew well enough it would protect 
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him from rain and sun. Popo passed up to 
him a good many more, which he wedged and 
jammed in among the branches overhead and 
all around, afterward binding them all together 
with strips of bamboo. 

It was not so far from the old nest but that 
the same monkeys were still his companions, 
so there was no lack of company, such as it 
was. 

Popo might have taken him to another part 
of the forest; but he knew very well that there 
was no spot so safe as this, as it was rarely that 
a man, or even an elephant, came near it. So 
here they lived in peace through a round of 
seasons ; but though all was calm, Popo did not 
therefore cease to be watchful. He knew only 
too well the covetous nature of elephants, who, 
like men, want to get that which others have; 
and as that wicked herd had seen him amusing 
himself so finely with his beautiful pet Nooro, 
he was always on the alert lest they might come 
and snatch him away. 

One night, coming back with keekees, the 
day just breaking, Popo, ever on his guard, 
scented elephants. ‘They were not far off, and 
had already seen him with his bunch of fruit. 


They, however, stood in such awe of his great 
size and formidable tusks that they dared not 
molest him; but he could see them rubbing 
their trunks together meaningly, and knew 
very well that there was something on foot in 
those heads of theirs, and that they were the 


same herd that had tried to steal Nooro. 

They had been on the watch for Popo, and, 
having seen his bunch of keekees, knew just 
where he got them, for there was but one spot 
in the whole country where such fine fruit was 
found. 

Popo stood looking at them threateningly as 
they slowly moved off, and then trotted on 
gaily to hand over to Nooro the fruit he was 
so fond of. 

A whole moon passed away before Popo 
On way he 
seemed to exercise caution. He 
reached in safety the place where the keekees 
were growing, and, boldly taking off the finest 
bunch of all, hurried back. All went well this 
time until, coming to a very narrow pass be- 
tween high rocks, Popo stopped and looked 


went after keekees again. his 


unusual 
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round, extending his trunk in every direction 
and sniffing the air. At last, scenting no dan- 
ger, he went on. 

But at the other end of that narrow pass 
were the other elephants lying in wait for him. 
They knew he would have to come that way, 


up to him two men; but flee from them he 
could not, he was so weak. The people of 
that country were kind to elephants, and 
prized them highly. These two men took 
pity on him, dug up certain roots, pressed out 
the juice, and with it washed his wounds and 
- [3 
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*‘popo, THE ELEPHANT, WAS ADMIRED WHEREVER HE WENT.” 


and stood ready to fall upon him the moment 
he got there. He was already almost there 
when he took alarm, but now the passage was 
so narrow that he could scarcely turn. Boldly 
he pushed forward, when out from either side 
sprang a dozen elephants, seized him by the 
legs, and held him fast, while twice as many 
more rushed upon him from the front, crowd- 
ing upon him so thick he could not move. 
Savagely they attacked him from the back, and 
would, no doubt, have killed him, but sud- 
denly they all fled. They had placed sentinels 
to give warning of any danger, and these had 
sounded the alarm. Away they all sped, and 
were lost in the jungle. 

Poor Popo alone remained. There came 


bound them up. They tied a rope to one of 
his legs, that he might not get away from 
them; but he was ready to follow, for their 
kindness made him already love them; and this 
elephant, by far the largest and shrewdest that 
had ever been seen in that part of the country, 
whom no traps could catch, no fences could 
hold, and no drums, sticks, trumpets, or fires 
could frighten, was now led captive to the 
town. 

As they went along the men said he 
was a “rogue”—one of those elephants that 
no herd whatever would have anything to do 
with, getting somehow separated from his own 
family, and never allowed to join any other. 
They said that these rogues were very vicious. 
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Now, the truth is that Popo was one of the 
gentlest creatures in the world, and that very 
herd which had fallen upon him so cowardly 
and so savagely, and which had tried to steal 
Nooro, once owned him for a faithful and 
noble leader. But years before, having, with 
other elephants, been surrounded and driven 
into a corral-trap, he was made prisoner, and 
while in captivity, exciting the admiration and 
gaining the love of everybody, became deeply 
attached to a little child. That child died. 
He grieved, fled to the wilderness, and once 
more led a life of forest freedom, until one day, 
happening to be where Nooro was lost in the 
woods, and almost in the jaws of the croco- 
dile, he saved him, nursed him with care, and 
saw the little boy grow up to be a healthy, 
strong, and beautiful lad. 

As he was led into the town everybody 
flocked to see him. All gazed in astonish- 
ment and clapped their hands for joy. One 
and all cried, ‘“ Boobooroo! Boobooroo!” 
which meant “ The biggest of the big.” 

The town was the royal residence, and the 
sovereign was a good, wise queen. She was 
called the Daughter of the Sun and the Sub- 
lime Ruler of Elephants. - 

Popo was led before the queen. On seeing 
him her large and beautiful eyes sparkled with 
delight. Sherose from the throne and, speak- 
ing not a word, stood wondering. 

“Glorious elephant!” at length she said; 
“thou art indeed the King of Elephants!” 

Orders were immediately given that Popo 
should at once receive the best attention of 
the highly skilled elephant-doctors of the royal 
household, and by the care of those renowned 
physicians he soon recovered. 

The royal stables, splendid as they were, 
were not deemed worthy of so grand an ele- 
phant. Therefore a magnificent structure, 
ornamented with gold and precious gems, was 
built for him in the choicest spot of the royal 
gardens. 

He was arrayed in robes the most costly, 
and was admired wherever he went. 

Popo, now “ Boobooroo,” might have felt 
some pride living in such fine style; but certain 
it is his mind went often in search of that se- 
cluded forest where he and Nooro had lived 
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so peacefully, and there can be little doubt 
that he would have liked that free life far better 
than all the pomp of royalty. 

Yet was he not unmindful of kind treatment. 
His keepers were very fond of him, and to 
them he yielded grateful obedience. He was 
all gentleness, and yet was there not an ele- 
phant so knowing as he. As at first he had 
astonished all by his great size arid handsome 
tusks, so now he gained the love and ad- 
miration of all by his docility and wonderful 
powers. His sagacity was extraordinary, and 
in nothing was it more charmingly shown than 
in the respectful manner in which he always 
saluted the queen. But what people liked in 
him above all was his love of little children, 
always amusing them, never growing weary of 
them, ever caressing them. And this gave the 
queen even more joy than any of the people. 
She bestowed upon him the title of the “ Chil- 
dren’s Elephant.” It became very well 
known, too, that there were times when a little 
child could lead this giant elephant and no 
grown man could. 

Popo, however, never forgot the little boy, 
and the pleasant place in that lovely forest 


where Nooro, on the day that Popo had been 
waylaid by the wicked elephants, anxiously 


awaited his coming. Nearly the whole 
morning Nooro thought only of the delicious 
fruit; but when the day began to wane he 
thought only of Popo. As the sun went 
down the full moon rose, and Nooro, high 
up in his tree, saw an elephant coming. His 
heart beat faster. 

“Popo! Popo!” he cried. 

But there were no tusks. Then came an- 
other elephant, and all at once appeared a 
whole herd. They were the same that had 
troubled them before. There were the same 
four young ones. 

“Those bad popos again!” he thought. 

They stood all night under the trees, but 
did not try to break them down, knowing 
them to be altogether too large for their 
strength. The next morning Nooro was afraid 
to come down, and all that day he waited for 
them to go away, hoping every moment to see 
Popo coming. But the elephants knew that 
Popo had been caught and was in the hands 
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of men; so, now they no longer had anything 
to fear, they .were come to capture Nooro. 

And there they stayed. For two or three 
days Nooro was distressed for want of food and 
water, and, had it not been for his friends the 
monkeys, would have been forced to come 
down from his tree the very first day; but 
they seemed to know just how he was placed, 
and brought him not only food, but water also, 
in cup-shaped shells. Besides, they detested 
those meddling elephants as much as Nooro 
feared them, and from high up in the trees 
pelted them with sticks, of which they could 
get pienty by pulling the pelicans’ nests to 
pieces. 

But the elephants, although they would have 
liked to punish those saucy creatures, were 
not to be driven away by any such paltry war- 
fare, and bided their time. They knew that 
Nooro would have to come down, which, 
indeed, he did about midnight of the fourth 
day, the moon being above an hour high. 
He let himself down by long strips of vines he 
had tied together, and tried to run past, think- 
ing the elephants might be asleep. But 
straightway one of them seized him with his 
trunk; at the same time there was a twittering 
noise, as of birds, made with their lips, and 
of a sudden a dozen or more came running 
up, and, gathered together in a body, they made 
off, full speed. 

It was daylight before they halted in a 
beautiful grove of tall palms, which had grown 
up in the depth of the wilderness, where no 
man for years upon years had set his foot. 

Here the elephants put Nooro down. He 
could not run away, for they were ready for 
him on every side, and having seen Popo 
play with him so prettily, they thought they 
would have their sport, too. So one of them 
raised him on his trunk. But Nooro was both 
afraid and sullen, and would not stand on the 
end of it. Then another elephant took and 
reached him over to a third; and so they 
passed him round. Even the four little young 
ones took part in this play, and enjoyed it more 
than all the rest. Placing a guard around him, 
they presently brought him sweet fruits, which 
they could easily pluck with their trunks. He 
ate with relish, and naturally began to be pleased 
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with such good elephants; and the more he 
ate the better humor he was in. When the 
little ones came and gracefully swung their 
trunks toward him, he pulled at them play- 
fully, and they, growing bolder, placed him on 
their backs, and were delighted with his skill 
in riding them. 

Nooro and the little elephants at once be- 
came the best of friends, and the more he 
played with them the more he forgot his good 
and trusty friend, old Popo. 

At night the elephants placed him within the 
herd, with the four young ones in the center, 
on whom he lay down and slept, while the 
older ones stood guard all round, and not the 
fiercest wild beast of the forest would have 
dared to venture near. 

The next day, bright and early, Nooro was 
ready for play. The little ones brought him 
his breakfast; the old ones strolled around, 
plucking up grass or twirling off leaves. The 
monkeys overhead peeped out from their hid- 
ing-places, butterflies fluttered, birds piped and 
sang, and in the breeze was the sweetness of 
flowers. 

After he had eaten of the good fruits, the 
elephants took him up and passed him round 
to one another; and he, now all activity and 
gladness, climbed on to the ends of their trunks 
as they held them up, and running down over 
their heads and sliding along their backs, 
slipped off by their tails to the ground, to the 
great delight of the whole herd, young and 
old, who frisked about like little kittens, big 
elephants though they were. 

Yet in all these gambols they were mindful 
of every danger, and never hurt him in the 
least. 

But there were witnesses of all this sport. 
And who were they? Surely the monkeys. 
They looked out from behind the bunches of 
fruit, high up in the trees, then scampered 
among the leaves, twigs, and branches, chas- 
ing each other, shrieking, squealing, and chat- 
tering, and then looked again, more astonished 
than before. 

Nor was it many days before Nooro got on 
the best of terms with them. He climbed up 
the trees and played with them among the 
pretty flowers and the golden fruit. 
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Thus the days were beautiful, and life was 
even brighter and more glorious than the sun 


itself. Yet would Nooro sometimes think, as 
the elephants were lazily fanning themselves, 
or the monkeys happened to be quiet for a 
moment, of his good old friend Popo. There 
were times, too, when the elephants would go 
away and be gone for several days. It was 
then that Popo would be almost sure to come 
to his mind. 

One day while the herd was away, he saw 
an elephant afar off, and thought one of them 
was coming back. 

“ But he has tusks!” he shouted. 

The elephant came nearer. 

“ Here he comes with his big tusks!” 

He clapped his hands for joy. 

“It’s Popo! it’s Popo!” 

Nooro clambered down the tree and ran 
toward him. 

Popo made a joyous bound, fondled him a 
moment with his trunk, took him up, and fled 
at full speed. 

It was time. The elephants, ever on the 
alert, had scented him all that day, and there 
was a race for the possession of the boy. 

Popo outran them and carried off the prize. 

This time he had the wind in his favor. 
He scented them coming, and, holding Nooro 
fast, turned far out of their way. 

That afternoon and all night Popo kept 
going. They were then in a dense forest, and 
all that day, because it was very hot, rested in 
the shade of the tall trees. Not an animal was 
to be seen, scarcely a bird; only, there was a 
dreamy hum of countless insects. 
would say sometimes: 

“ Popo, where have you been all this time? ” 

The elephant, of course, could not under- 
stand nor answer such a question, and yet 
Nooro noticed that every time he asked, Popo 
would point with his trunk. 

Before the sun had set they were again going 
fast through the forest, Nooro riding on the 
elephant’s back; and when it grew dark he 
had to cling close to his neck to keep clear of 
the branches and vines that hung in the way. 

But Popo picked the way well, and when 
the morning came Nooro awoke from a good 
sleep, without a scratch on his body. 
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It was scarcely day when they came to the 
edge of the town, and Nooro, seeing houses, 
wondered what they could be; but great was 
his astonishment, a few minutes later, on be- 
holding two women, who were coming to the 
wells for water. They had just come from 
behind a hedge, and were so close that he 
could well see their faces. They, surprised at 
seeing the large elephant, whom everybody 
supposed to have fled, never to come back, 
dropped their big pitchers, threw up their 
arms, and shrieked: 

“Boobooroo! Boobooroo! 
Elephants! ” 

They were so excited, and turned and fled 
so quickly, that they did not see Nooro, who 
was hidden behind the elephant’s head. 

Away they ran into the town, crying: 

“The King of Elephants has come back! 
The King has come back!” 

Then the people ran out of their houses and 
flocked to the highroad, where Popo was 
coming at a good pace. The throng soon 
grew so dense that he could no longer go 
ahead, while around him they were shouting : 

“ He has brought a boy!” 

Everybody was astonished, and nobody 
knew what to make of it, the boy looked so 
very strange on the elephant’s back; while 
he himself was more astonished than any 
of them, for never before, so far as he remem- 
bered, had he seen any people. He clung 
with fear to his good old friend Popo, who 
was now led to the queen, just where he was 
bound of his own accord. 

As they approached the palace cheers after 
cheers went up. The queen came forth, won- 
dering what it all meant. As soon as she was 
seen, all shouted : 

“Make way! Make way for the great, good 
queen!” 

The royal guards made a wide opening 
through the crowd, and Popo, with Nooro still 
clinging to him, advanced through the passage 
and presented himself before the queen; and 
she, surprised at seeing the noble elephant, 
whom she had given up for lost, exclaimed in 
a loud voice: 

“The Children’s Elephant, the greatest of 
elephants, has come back!” 


The King of 
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But when she saw the boy on his neck she 
was more astonished than ever. 

“What! A boy? A strange-looking boy! 
You have brought a child with you!” 

Popo, bending his fore knees, knelt down 
before the queen. 

“ But who is this that you have brought with 
you?” she asked, and stepped toward Nooro; 
but he, afraid, clung still closer to old Popo. 

“Why, my lad, you are not afraid, are you? 
Tell me who you are, and from what country 
you come!” é 

The queen’s kind words were to Nooro’s 
ears the sweetest music he had ever heard, 
and losing a little of his fear, he now looked 
up, when he saw her beautiful face lighted up 
with_all the charm of noble goodness. So 
now his eyes were greeted with an image more 
beautiful than all the world beside. 

And she, on her part, thought she had never 
seen so beautiful a boy. Of fine proportions, 
with hair long and flowing, eyes sparkling like 
morning dewdrops, in action graceful and 
manly, Nooro stood before her in all the 
beauty of his youth. 

She took him by the hand, and asked him 
many questions; but he did not understand a 
word. Nor could any one understand him. 
The learned men—men who could speak 
many languages—were called to make out 
what language he spoke and what country he 
came from, but not one could tell. 

“Then,” said the queen, “he must have 
dropped from the skies, and our big elephant 
caught him as he fell. He shall be called the 
‘Son of the Clouds.’” 

And as she said this Popo took Nooro in his 
trunk and held him aloft, and Nooro, mounting, 
stood upon the end of the trunk. 

Then ashout went up from the people. The 
queen, like the rest, astonished, feared he 
would fall, and cried out to the elephant: 

“ You will kill the beautiful boy!” 

Hardly had she said this when Nooro 
sprang high in the air, and when he came down, 
Popo caught him upon his trunk and tusks. 

Then went up from the people a greater 
shout than before, and the queen said: 

‘at is the way he fell from the clouds, 
and that is the way the elephant caught him.” 
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Popo, kneeling, then set Nooro down before 
the queen; and she, placing her royal hand 
upon his head, said: 

“Welcome, Son of the Clouds! You have 
fallen to us like a beautiful thought from 
heaven. The palace shall be your home, we 
shall be your friends, and my children shall be 
your playmates.” 

He was dressed in royal garments, and the 
queen, calling the princesses, her little daugh- 
ters, said to them: 

“This is the Son of the Clouds. He has 
fallen from heaven like a beautiful dream. 
He is a bright, good boy. Shake hands, little 
children. There, now; be good friends.” 

They shook hands and looked into each 
other’s eyes. Then the younger of the little 
girls stepped up and, grasping Nooro by the 
arm, said: 

“ Oh, we ’ve been playing such a nice play! 
Come!” 

And long before the sun went down they 
were playing hide-and-seek in the palace cor- 
ners. 

When children play they learn—learn fast 
and well. Scarce a year rolled round, and 
Nooro learned all that his little playmates 
knew, and could speak almost as well as they. 

And now that she could talk to him and he 
to her, the queen loved him still the more, and 
more than ever did he seem not only like a 
beautiful dream, but like a bright reality fallen 
from heaven. 

One day she took both his hands in hers, 
saying to him: 

“Once we had a little boy—a lovely child. 
That child, seven years ago, was lost to us. 
We called him Nooro. He would be your 
age now, and we shall call you Nooro in his 
stead— Nooro, Son of the Clouds.” 

When he heard the name “ Nooro” the sound 
was like the echo of a forgotten dream. His 
eyes were full of thought, and on his lips was 
the play of innocence. He knelt before the 
queen and wept. 

Then did she raise him, and, in all the joy 
of a mother’s fondness, kissed him tenderly. 

“Oh,” she said, “maybe you are my 
Nooro!” 

And he, forgetting that she was a queen, 
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placed his little arms around her neck, and 
sobbed the only word of love he remembered : 

“Mama!” 

From that time they loved each other as 
mother and son. Sometimes she would say to 
him: 

“T do not know that you are my son; neither 
can you know that I am your mother: but we 
will believe, Nooro, we will believe!” 

And the love which was between them grew 
yet deeper by the charm of mystery. 

The wise men of the court taught him good 
and useful knowledge, and early childhood not 
having been forced with too much learning, he 
grew up a healthy, strong, and active man. 
Like the queen, he was loved by the whole 
people, and the princesses, his younger sisters, 
by their modest bearing and womanly good- 
ness, won the hearts of all. 

Peace, good will, and happiness reigned in 
the land for many years. 

One day the queen, now old, called Nooro 
and said to him: 

“My son, death will come ere long to take 
me away from you all. The crown shall be 
yours. The people wish it.” 

But Nooro answered : 

“We do not know that I am your son. I 
do not desire to be king. The wise and beau- 
tiful princess, your eldest daughter, ought to be 
queen. The people honor and love her. I 
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like the palace because in it live my dearest 
friends; but I love the sweet wild woods. 
There, in that beautiful forest, where the faith- 
ful Popo cared for me so long and well, I long 
to end my days.” 

Then the queen said: 

“T wished you to be king; but I know that 
you love the freshness and beauty of nature 
better than all things on earth, and that you 
do so love them because there dwells in you 
a noble and exalted soul. It shall be, then, as 
you wish.” 

The good queen di-d. The people wanted 
Nooro for their king; but when they saw that 
he would in no wise wear the crown, they said: 

“The princess, the eldest daughter, will be 
to us a good ruler, and give us peace and hap- 
piness.” 

Nooro, with his good friend Popo, went to 
that old forest where nature was yet as charm- 
ing as when he was a child, and building with 
his own hands a modest shelter from sun and 
rain, he dwelt for many happy years in unison 
with nature’s truth and glory. 

Popo lived there with him, and when Nooro, 
full a hundred years, sank sweetly into the re- 
pose of death, the faithful elephant stood by 
his side. 

And daily at sunrise, Popo, bringing flowers, 
knowing that Nooro had loved them, would 
spread them on his grave. 

Gustavus Frankenstein. 





THE SECRET OF IT. 


By Amos R. WELLS. 


~ HERE does the 
clerk of the 
weather store 
The days that 
are sunny and 
fair ?” 
“In your soul is a room with a 
shining door, 
And all of those days are there.” 





“ Where does the clerk of the weather keep 
The days that are dreary and blue?” 
“In a second room in your soul they sleep, 
And you have the keys of the two.” 


“ And why are my days so often, I pray, 
Filled full of clouds and of gloom?” 

“ Because you forget, at the break of day, 
And open the dreary room.” 





By JANE DRANSFIELD. 


Oxp clock 
So tall, 
In your niche in the wall, 
What is it you say, 
As you tick all day, 
With your smiling face 
And your polished case? 
Tell me, I pray, 
Is this what you say? 


“ Tick, tock, 
I’m the family clock, 
A hundred years old, 
Of good old stock! 
Tick, tock, 
Good old stock, 
A hundred years old, 
The family clock /” 


Old clock 

So tall, 
In your niche in the wall, 
Have you memories faint 
Of dear ladies quaint, 
With high powdered hair, 
Who tripped up this stair? 
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Tell me, I pray, 
Is this what you say ? 


“ Tick, tock, 

I’ve seen many a frock, 
And the witchery fair 

Of a gleaming lock! 

Tick, tock, 
Many a frock, 
And the witchery fair 
Of a gleaming lock!” 


Old clock 
So tall, 
In your niche in the wall, 
Do you never feel affright 
In the dead of the night, 
When winds howl drear, 
And strange noises you hear? 
Or tell me, I pray, 
Is this what you say? 


“ Tick, tock, 
I’m a doughty old clock ; 


I know no fear ; 
Let them rage and knock ; 
Tick, tock, 
Rage and knock ; 
I know no fear— 
A doughty old clock!” 


Old clock 
So tall, 
In your niche in the wall, 
Will you still tick away 
A hundred years from to-day, 
With your smiling face 
And your polished case ? 
And then, I pray, 
Is this what you Il say? 


“ Tick, tock, 
I’m the family clock, 
Two hundred years old, 
Of good old stock / 
Tich, tock, 
Good old stock, 
Two hundred years old, 
The family clock /” 
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Some to the wars, to try their fortune there, 
Some to discover islands far away, 
Some to the studious universities. 


HESE were some of the manifest des- 

tinies of the Elizabethan boy. What 
sort of lad he was who waited im- 
patiently for the time to come when 
he, too, should go out into the world and 
try his fortune, is not so easy to find out. 
Elizabethan chroniclers do not “ waste their 
time” in talking of children! Even Harrison, 
who writes at length of most things, from the 
High Court of Parliament to the brewing of 
beer, scarcely mentions boys and girls. He 
might so easily have given us a chatty 
chapter on them, and he so evidently thinks 
it not worth while, for he “ pads” his book now 
and then with far less interesting matter. 

He does complain that the poorer sort of 
women do not sufficiently correct their chil- 
dren, “wherein their husbands are also to be 
blamed,” says the old canon, very fairly, and 
“by means whereof very manie of them 
doo oftentimes come to confusion . . . which 








By L. H. STuRDEVANT. 
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might have proved good members of their 
commonwealthe and countrie.” This same 
Harrison whipped his own children conscien- 
tiously until his mastiff “essaies to catch the 
rod in his teeth” for the preventing of further 
punishment, which, in his master’s opinion, “ is 
not unworthie to be noted.” 

That kindly mastiff should be known and 
remembered of all children, though the years 
be so many since, moved by his big, loving 
heart, he interceded for the little Harrisons. 

















Certainly lack of discipline was not a failing 
of the sixteenth century, and we know that chil- 
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dren were brought up austerely and made to 
study hard, whether they had tutors at home 
or were sent to the excellent grammar-schools 
of the time, where such a quantity of Latin 
was crammed into them, for they profited 
much, and were packed off to the universities 
early indeed, as we shall see. 

lhey were carefully trained in all courtesy 
of speech and hearing, but repressed and kept 
in the background in a way that would be 
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been much esteemed for all men, and Harri- 
som tells us with pride of “the great silence 
that is used at the tables of the honourable and 
wiser sort, generallie all over the realm.” 

The fathers of that time sent their sons to 
travel on the Continent when they could, for 
they believed that “home-keeping youth have 
ever homely wits,” and that “he cannot be a 
perfect man, not being tried and tutor’d in the 


world.” So let him go, said these wise fathers, 





**BEARING THE LATEST NEWS FROM SCOTLAND OR FRANCE OR THE LOW COUNTRIES.” 


little relished by boys of to-day. They were 
advised to be “checked for silence, but never 
taxed for speech,” or, as Sir Henry Sidney puts 
it in a very noble letter to his son Philip, then 
twelve years old, ‘rather be rebuked of light 
fellows for maiden-like shamefacedness, than 
of your sad friends for pert boldness. Tell no 
untruth ; no, not in trifles,” he goes on; “there 
cannot be a greater reproach to a gentleman 


“ce 


than to be accounted a liar.” 
An Elizabethan boy was not likely to be a 
babbler, and, in truth, silence seems to have 
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(SEE PAGE 203 


“practise tilts and tournaments, hear sweet 
discourse, converse with noblemen” ; he will be 
the more ready to go out in the world and 
take his place with other men. 

The carefully guarded boyhood was soon 
over, and they were marvelously young when 
they sprang from the quiet and seclusion of 
childhood into the glow and dazzle of that 
wondrous age—those noble Elizabethans who 
were soldier and sailor, courtier and councilor, 
in turn; taking time now and then to write a 
mask or a group of sonnets, or to give a help- 
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“STORIES OF STEADFAST RESISTANC E, UNFLINCHING BRAVERY, AND PATRIOTISM.” (SEE PAGE 204.) 


ing hand to some struggling genius —to Spenser 


or that promising actor-manager Will Shak- 
spere, perhaps. Francis Bacon entered Cam- 
bridge at twelve, so did Lord Southampton 
(Shakspere’s friend and patron) ; Spenser went 
at sixteen; Philip Sidney was sent to Oxford 
at thirteen, from there went to Cambridge, 


traveled and won golden opinions from all 
men before he was eighteen, and was sent on 
an important embassy at twenty-two. George 
Herbert, who was an Elizabethan for the first 
ten years of his life, went to Cambridge at 
fifteen, ‘“‘having spent much of his childhood 
in a sweet content under the eye and care of 
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his prudent mother, and the tuition of a chap- 
lain or tutor.” 

[he mothers and tutors and grammar- 
schools did good work, whether their pupils 
were sent to the universities, or sped away 
to the “military academies of the times” in 
Flanders or Ireland, or took ship and sailed 
to the Spanish Main and fought Spaniards, 
which was a habit of the times. 

What was he like, this boy who was kept so 
sternly and taught so well, and blossomed so 
early into the flower of noble manhood? There 
are some heroic boys in Shakspere: Arthur, 
who was beloved even of his jailer; the gallant 
young Prince Edward, and forward little York, 
who asks for his terrible uncle’s dagger, and 
jests with him as one who plays with a tiger; 
and little Mamilius, who is so young as to be 
little more than a plaything, yet who droops 
and dies at his mother’s disgrace, so sensitive 
and honorable is his spirit. Were they drawn 
from English boys as gallant and daring as 
they? And little William Page, who hung 
his head, and spoke only when he was spoken 
to, and was of a “ good sprag memory,” was 
he some Elizabethan school-boy straight from 
life, or a reminiscence maybe of little William 
Shakspere, who once went to Stratford gram- 
mar-school, and was of a “ good sprag memory” 
too? 

But boys have studied hard and been 
trained severely before and since. Never has 
a nobler band stood in the forefront of a 
nation than the men who glorified that time: 
Raleigh, Sidney, the Gilberts, Frobisher, 
Drake, Grenville, Cecil, Walsingham, Bacon; 
and that other group, Shakspere, Spenser, 
Jonson, Marlowe—there is no end to the 
names. One would like to know just what 
made them what they were; what futures they 
planned and dreamed through the long days 
of childhood; what they heard and saw in the 
talk and example of the men about them—ever 
the thing that most influences a boy. 

It was an age of learning, of increased refine- 
England had never been 


“c 


ment and courtesy. 
sO prosperous, never advanced so rapidly in 
comfort and even in luxury. Houses were built 
of brick or stone, chimneys abounded, rooms 
; there was “ great 


’ 


were “large and comelie’ 
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profusion of tapestrie, Turkey worke, pewter, 
brasse, fine linen, and therto costly cupbords 
of plate” in gentlemen’s houses ; nor did it stop 
there, for ‘even the inferiour artificers, and 
many farmers ” learned to “ garnish their cup- 
bords with plate, their joined beds with tapes- 
trie and silke hangings, and their tables with 
carpets and fine naperie,” and even a poor 
man had “three or four feather beds, and a 
dozzen of spoones,” and pewter platters in 
place of wooden ones. 

With all this, and the talk of older men, who 
looked back to the plainness and hardships of 
an earlier day, no doubt the Elizabethan boy 
thought there never had been such times or 
such a queen, and over his Latin and Greek 
fretted and chafed for the day when he would 
be free and see it all for himself. 

Those were great, heroic, terrible days—the 
days of the Dutch Republic, of the St. Bar- 
tholomew Massacre, of the Spanish Armada. 
A boy must have heard wonderful things in his 
father’s hall, as he stood respectfully by, or 
carried wine to the gentleman who had ridden 
down from London through the mire, bearing 
the latest news from Scotland or France or the 
Low Countries. Perhaps it was a kinsman, 
an uncle or an elder brother, who had been 
fighting by sea or land, and had come home 
to nurse a wound, and be glorified and honored 
by the whole household and neighborhood. 

How the boy must have admired and envied 
him, followed him about, waited on him, 
longed to go back with him into that heroic 
world where men won name and fame so 
quickly! 

England must have been full of such 
wide-eyed listeners by the fire, and there were 
stories enough for them to hear, as the news 
filtered slowly through the land, from town 
to town and hall to hall, losing nothing in 
the transit, one may be sure: stories from 
Scotland of the beautiful young queen—pretty 
tales, at first, of her charm, her gaiety, her 
popularity, growing gradually more somber, 
until men told, with a shudder, how her hus- 
band was slain, —it was said, by her own plots, — 
how her subjects had risen against her and 
imprisoned her on an island in a lake, like a 
fairy queen, how she escaped and fled to 
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their own England, where she was fast captive 
again—and “ Best keep her so,” said the stern 
narrators, doubtless; stories from the Low 
Countries, where some of the best blood in 
England was fighting—stories of persecution 
and cruelty and wrong, of steadfast resistance, 
unflinching bravery, and patriotism, of the 
Spanish Fury, when blood ran like water in 
Antwerp streets, and no horror of murder and 
flame and violence was spared. 

Did he set his teeth as he listened, that eager 
boy, as he saw his father’s face darken, his 
mother and sisters shiver and turn white? No 
man knew when such a fate might come to 
his own in those days, for the Armada was not 
yet, and the power and cruelty of Spain over- 
shadowed the whole world. Did he not re- 
solve to die at his own threshold, if need were, 
fighting for his own people, and grow a man 
in thought and purpose, in the resolve? 

Is it any wonder that at sixteen or seventeen, 
finding books and study no longer endurable, 
he flung himself into the conflict, like Raleigh, 
who was no sooner entered at Oxford than he 
broke away, and was across the Channel fight- 
ing for the Huguenots when he was barely 
seventeen? 

Not all the tales were bloody ones. ‘Think 
of the boys who listened breathless as that 
wonderful romance of Drake’s voyage sounded 
through England like a trumpet-call in the 
autumn of 1580! What a dream of dreams it 
was—to sail around the world, iighting the 
Spaniard as a matter of course whenever one 
saw him, to struggle with wind and wave and 
danger for three long years, and to come tri- 
umphantly home at last, with a shipload of 
gold-dust, silver ingots, pearls, emeralds, and 
diamonds, the hero of England and of the 
world! Was there a boy in England who did 
not swear that he too would circle the globe 
and bring back treasure untold? 

There were rare adventures toward, only 
waiting for the doing: cruising and fighting, 
gold and silver, honor and fame and glory, 
for brave men and true; and if God sent death 
instead, who feared it? Not boys who had 
been told of Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who cried 
out from the deck of his ship, the “ Squirrel,” 
as she disappeared in night and storm, “ We 


are as near heaven by sea as by land”; of 
that immortal speech of Sidney’s to the dying 
soldier, as he gave him the water his own lips 
craved, “ Thy need is greater than mine”’; of 
Grenville, who fought fifty Spanish ships with 
his own “ Revenge” from afternoon till the 
following daybreak, and was carried aboard a 
Spanish ship to die, saying, “ Here die I, Rich- 
ard Grenville, with a joyful and a quiet mind, 
for that I have ended my life as a good sol- 
dier ought to do, who has fought for his coun- 
try and his queen, for honor and religion,” 
Such deaths were triumphs; who should fear 
them? 

An Elizabethan boy heard much of his 
queen, of her wit, her glory, her wisdom, her 
love of her people and care for their welfare ; 
and he was loyal with the passionate, personal 
loyalty peculiar to the time. He heard much 
of religion, for upon the maintenance of the 
national religion depended the national exis- 
tence, home as well as heaven. He was 
brought up in a time when God’s interposition 
and help were constantly sought and recog- 
nized, not only by individuals, but by the 
nation. The words of his queen when she 
was told of her accession to the throne, “ It is 
the Lord’s doing, and it is marvellous in our 
eyes,” were stamped on the gold coinage 
throughout her reign for him to see and re- 
member. “ The Lord blew with his wind and 
they were scattered,” was graven on the Armada 
medal. He could no more forget that ac- 
knowledgment of God’s direct protection 
than he could forget the fearful peril that 
summoned it. Strengthened and clenched by 
a hundred attacks and dangers, his religion 
could not but be earnest, deep-seated, and 
vital. 

He had a fine spirit, the Elizabethan boy, 
a somewhat turbulent one, if the truth be told, 
when he was not allowed to work it off fight- 
ing and privateering, but was kept to his book 
at the university. One hears with pain that 
he and his fellows there “ruffle and roist it 
out, and for excuse, when they are charged 
with breach of all good order, thinke it suff- 
cient to saie that they be gentlemen’s sonnes, 
which greeveth manie.” The spirit of the 
people was as high, and Rathgeb says “the 
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street boys and apprentices collect together in 
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left unmercifully, without regard to persons.” 
Tuesday 


Stowe tells us how one Shrove 
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for most offenses then and later, and Busino 
saw a lad of fifteen led to execution for steal- 
ing One 
the very many young boys who should have 


a bag of currants. wonders about 
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THE DEATH OF SIR RICHARD 
“many disordered persons of sundry kindes, 
amongst whom were very many young boys 

themselves,” and did 
and even “ despitefully 
the Sheriffes of 
They were not over-gentle authorities that 


and lads, assembled 


many riotous 


used 


acts, 
and resisted London.” 


were so defied. The gallows was the penalty 


GRENVILLE, COMMANDER OF 


THE ** REVENGE. 
been safe at home at their ages instead of 
trifling with death in that fashion. 

One would like to know what kind of homes 
they had in that crowded, bustling little London 
of scarce one hundred and fifty thousand in 
habitants, and why their fathers and mothers 


did n’t keep them out of riots. It seems as 
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if Canon Harrison was right when he blamed 
their lack of discipline. 

Shakspere gives these boys a mention or two: 
these were “the youths that thunder at a play- 
house, and fight for bitten apples”; these the 
lads that, when street fights took place were 
likely to be found throwing pebbles at their 
quarrelsome elders, while remaining somewhat 
in the background. The great dramatist has 
sketched such scenes for us in his historical 
plays. Insubordinate, riotous little lads, these 
—what did they come to later on? Were 
they food for powder in the Low Countries, 
or jolly mariners, or boisterous apprentices ? 

Doubtless they were brave men, and did 
a man’s work somewhere, and very likely 
made good citizens in spite of their unruly 
boyhood, and prospered, and died full of 
years and honors, some three hundred years 
ago. 

Take him for all in all, we may guess the 
Elizabethan boy to have been a fine fellow, 
and peering back through the centuries, we 
see him, fearless, honorable, faithful, learned 
beyond his years, religious with the deep, per- 


sonal religion that is won by those who have 
to fight for their faith, When we seek to look 
into his heart, there seems to be no limit to the 
hopes of such a boy, in such a time, with the 
world before him. What shall he do who 
might do anything? Shall he sail the seas 
with Drake, capture the Plate Fleet, loot rich 
galleons, discover gold-mines in Peru? Shall 
he fight manfully in the Low Countries, where 
was little gold, but much glory and noble 
companionship? Shall he go to the court, 
win favor with the queen, stand a trusted 
councilor at her right hand, and sway the 
realm? Shall he, being an ambitious boy, 
choose to do all these things in turn, as other 
men had done, and come gloriously home at 
last to the old hall, where his heart had been 
all the time, and end his days there in honor, 
like his father before him? It was likely 
enough. Boys lived out their dreams in those 
days oftener than not, in heroic life or death, 
and made great names for themselves in peace 
and war, and were faithful over a few things 
as over many, if need were; wherefore their 
works do follow them unto this day. 


























THE DOUBTFUL MEMBER.* 


(A long story, complete in this number.) 





By Mary E. BRADLEY. 


Part I. 


ARTHA REDFIELD 

came home from 

school in a little 
flutter of happy 
excitement. 

“We are busy 

planning some- 

thing delightful, 
mother,” she be- 
gan eagerly, “and I 
want you to say that 
you will consent to it.” 

“Who are ‘we’?” asked Mrs. Redfield. 

“Some of the girls in my class; our set, 
you know. We ’ve been discussing prelimi- 
naries for a week. Now we 're springing it on 
the mothers, and I want to report to-morrow 
that mea mater agreed instanter. She does, 
does n’t she?” 

“She ’s apt to, on general principles,” her 
mother answered, smiling, “for you seldom 
want unreasonable things.” 

“Oh, you must n’t be too sure of that! I 
may not always ask for them, but there are lots 
of unreasonable things that I want awfully!” 

“T hope your ‘nice plan’ is n’t in that list.” 

“T don’t think we can call it unreasonable, 
but it will give you some trouble, mother.” 

“T’ll try to bear it with Christian forti- 
tude.” 

“And it will be some expense,” Martha 
continued, 

“ Possibly that can be borne, too.” 

“Well, you are a darling little mother, any- 
how! And it will not be a great extrava- 
gance, because we have agreed to take it in 
turn, and to have very simple refreshments.” 

“It is a club, then?” Mrs. Redfield inquired. 








“A reading-club. Is not that something 
nice and sensible? We all feel as if we ought 
to know more about general literature. So 
we are to meet every Friday afternoon, and 
one will read aloud while the others sew.” 

“That sounds pleasant,” said Mrs. Redfield. 
“Tt will give you a chance to get on with your 
embroidery.” 

“Well, I don’t know. We thought of fancy 
work at first, but Mildred Darrow thinks we 
might do something more useful.” 

“Mildred Darrow?” 

Mrs. Redfield lifted her eyebrows, and 
Martha made an outcry: 

“Now, mother! You never will believe 
that she is anything but a butterfly, but I tell 
you that is unjust. If you had seen the little 
aprons that she made for ‘Sister Sarah’s’ 
orphans—” 

“TI ’ve seen the aprons that she wears her- 
self.” 

“You ‘ve seen something pretty, then,” re- 
turned Martha, a quick color brightening her 
cheeks,—“‘ almost as pretty as she is! When 
did you see her in an apron, mother? ” 

“Once when she came here to do some 
bead-work with you. I think you did the 
work, and she played with the beads; but she 
brought her apron, and put it on with an air of 
business. It was all lace and frills and rib- 
bons—a ‘charming confection,’ as the fashion 
articles say. I wondered who made it.” 

Martha laughed. 

“She has a married sister who loves to 
make pretty things for her. And I like to 
see her wear them.” 

“T saw her at school once, whcn I had an 
errand for you,” continued Mrs. Redfield. 
“Miss Mildred was at the blackboard, and she 
wore a silk apron that might have been made 


*‘* Cousin Jane’s Mistake,” by the same author, and telling how Martha Redfield received her pearl-ring, was 
published in St. NicHoLas for December, 1897. 
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for a fancy party. It did not look quite suit- 
able, to me.” 

“Now, mother, don’¢/” protested Martha. 
“You know I love Milly Darrow; and what’s 
the harm in her wearing pretty things? ” 

“T was only wondering if she made silk 
aprons for Sister Sarah’s orphans.” 

“No; they were blue gingham with long 
sleeves, and Sister Sarah was glad enough to 
get them. She ’s glad to get anything for 
those poor children. So Milly suggested that 
we should sew for them, and she offered to 
bring the stuff for a dozen aprons. ‘That shows 
the sort of girl she is, I should think! But 
because she is pretty, and likes pretty clothes, 
you think—” 

“That my Martha loves her,” interrupted 
her mother, affectionately. ‘And that ’s 
enough to prove she is worth loving.” 

“Now you are nice /” exclaimed Martha, 
her eyes shining with pleasure. “And it ’s 
true, mother. She is well worth loving, in 
spite of being a sort of butterfly. But, for my 
part, I don’t see why butterflies should be 
despised. ‘They must be good for something, 
or God would n’t have made them; and you 
may say what you like for busy bees—butter- 
flies are pleasanter to look at, anyway, and 
much pleasanter to have around! They 
never sting you, and Milly is: like them in 
that. You never hear her say mean things. 
She does n’t know how to sting.” 

“In short, she is Mildred Darrow, and you 
love her! But if you will stop to consider, 
you will see that I never called her names at 
all,” said Mrs. Redfield. ‘‘So, instead of de- 
fending her, suppose you tell me more about 
the club. You are to read, you are to sew, 
you are to have tea?” 

“Yes; or, more likely, chocolate, with sand- 
wiches or biscuits, and something sweet, I 
suppose. But it need n’t bother you, mother. 
I can make everything myself.” 

“And who are the other members? 
many have you?” 

“A dozen, all together. The Appletons are 
two; then, Edith Barton and Clara Canfield 
are four; and Milly and I make six,” said 
Martha, counting them off on her fingers; 
“Florry Woodley and Mabel Ford are eight; 
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the Elliots and Fanny Grey are eleven; and 
Hilda Morrison is the twelfth—but she ’s 
doubtful.” 

“ Doubtful? —why ?”’ 

“‘ Because we are not sure that we want her. 
She is n’t just the girl we should have 
thought of, but she proposed herself as a 
member; that is to say, she told Milly Dar- 
row that she would like to be in the club, and 
Milly said she would ask the others, because 
she did n’t want to hurt her feelings.” 

“What ’s the objection to her? ” 

“Tt ’s a case of Dr. Fell, I fancy. ‘The 
reason why I cannot tell!’” replied Martha. 
“Nobody seems to care for Hilda Morrison, 
and she never seems to care for anybody. I 
wondered at her wanting to join.” 

“Perhaps she would like to be cared for,” 
suggested Mrs. Redfield. “It may be a 
chance to do a kindness.” 

‘So Milly said when the others objected. 
Some of them were unwilling to have her, but 
she thought it would be unkind to refuse.” 

“What did you say?” 

“Oh, I voted with Milly, of course. | 
don’t like Hilda Morrison,” added Martha, 
frankly. “She ’s a kind of a clam—never has 
any enthusiasms; never seems to care whether 
the world goes round or not.” 

“Sull, she wants to join the club?” 

“Yes; and I suppose we ’Il have to let her! 
I do hope she will get a new dress, however, 
and not wear that long-suffering brown serge 
to the meetings. It ’s too shabby for endur- 
ance.” 

“Is she shabby from choice?” asked Mrs. 
Redfield ; and Martha blushed, for there was a 
significant tone in her voice. 

“I suppose not,” she answered. “And | 
suppose / ought to sympathize with her neces- 
sity, if that ’s what you mean by shaking your 
accusing locks at me! But really and truly, 
mother, that old frock is horrid. She has 
worn it all winter, and it looks as if it was 
made in the Ark, to begin with.” 

“‘ Poor girl!” 

“But she has n't the air of a ‘poor girl’ 
that one can pity,” objected Martha. “She 
never seems to consider her looks; and though 
Milly admires her for that,—it ’s a pitch of self- 
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control, she says, that is quite above 4er,—I 


A girl ought to know 


think it is very stupid. 
how she looks, and care, too.” 
“She probably does both,” said Mrs. Red- 


field, “and is too proud to show it. If I 
were you, I think I would take pains to make 
that girl welcome, in spite of the old frock.” 
“Oh, I mean to,” cried Martha, twisting 
her ring round her finger, and laughing mis- 


— FIRST MEETING 


“If we take her in I ’ll try to be 
But it ’s funny, ma’am, to see 


chievously. 
pearl-y to her. 
that you and The Butterfly have just the same 


">? 


opinion! 


It was not long after this before the new 
club was organized, and the first meeting— 
alphabetically decided—was held at the house 
Martha came home 
The girls 


of the Appleton sisters. 
radiantly satisfied with everything. 
had been prompt and harmonious ; the reading 
was inieresting; Mrs. Appleton was most hos- 


pitable ; the chocolate was served with whipped 
cream ; the éclairs were delicious ; and finally — 
“ Mirabile dictu!” spouted Martha (who was 
“doing” Latin that year, and rather vain 
of it), ‘‘ Hilda Morrison had a new frock. It 


’ 


was not a dream of beauty, and I ’m not sure 
that it was really new, but it was not the old 
brown serge, at any rate.”’ 

“Then your ‘ doubtful member’ is accepted ?” 


OF THE READING-CLUB. 


You 


was a 


Milly settled it somehow. 
She 


“Oh, yes. 
ought to have seen Aer to-day. 
picture.” 

‘“‘ Did she have a new apron?” 

“You are always laughing at her aprons, 

But did; it ’s her fad, you 
Because no one else wears them now- 


mother! she 
know. 
adays, she chooses to have bewitching ones. 
To-day it was a pink China silk, with ruffles 
and bretelles, and she wore it over her green 
She looked as sweet and dainty as a 
said Martha, with enthusiasm. 


poplin. 
wild rose,” 
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“And how much sewing did you do for the 
orphans? ” 

“Not a great deal,” Martha confessed. 
“Milly brought some gingham, and Mrs. 
Appleton cut out two little Mother Hubbards. 
I made a pair of sleeves.” 

“Well, I am glad the meeting was a suc- 
cess,” said Mrs. Redfield, “and I hope Hilda 
Morrison enjoyed it.” 

“T don’t know whether she did or not,” 
was the careless answer. “She ’s such an in- 
definite article, you know. But she’s harm- 
less enough, at all events. She ’ll not be in 
our way.” 

There was apparently little more than this to 
be said of ‘‘ the doubtful member ” for a month 
or more of pleasant Fridays. The meetings 
followed each other in orderly succession, and 
every one was reported as only “nicer” than 
the last, until the day came for Mildred Darrow 
to entertain the club. Martha had looked for 
this occasion with only the happiest expecta- 
tions; but instead of bringing home the usual 
beaming countenance, she came in with a very 
sober face—so full of trouble, indeed, that her 
mother cried out anxiously : 

“What is the matter, dear? You look as if 
something had happened!” 

“Something Aas happened,” was the grave 
reply; ‘a very serious something, mother. I 
have lost my ring.” 

“Why, Martha!” 

“Yes, mother,”—her lips were trembling, 
though she tried to speak with composure,— 
“my ring has disappeared—vanished from the 
face of the earth, apparently! An hour ago 
I had it. Now it is nowhere.” 

“But, my dear! that is impossible. What 
do you mean me to understand? What has 
happened to it? You are not Cleopatra!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Redfield, in bewilderment. 

“No, I did n’t dissolve it in vinegar,” said 
Martha, forlornly, “and no one else did, to my 
knowledge. But I ’ll tell you all I know 
about it,” she continued, sitting down with a 
desolate air that made her mother clasp the 
ringless hand with quick tenderness. “It was 
at the club, of course, and we had finished 
reading. I was folding up my work, and clear- 
ing the table for the tray that was coming 


presently, when Edith Barton said, ‘Let me 
take your ring a minute, Martha. I want to 
show it to my cousin.’ That was Maud Er- 
win, a cousin from Philadelphia who is visit- 
ing her, and Edith brought her to-day as a 
guest.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Redfield, “and you took 
the ring off?” 

“T took the ring off,” said Martha, “and 
handed it across the table to Edith. Several 
of the girls were standing with her, and they 
all wanted to look at it. Just then, while it 
was being passed from one to another, the tray 
was brought in, and Milly asked me to help 
her serve the chocolate. Of course I did it, 
and being busy with cups and saucers, I paid no 
attention to the ring. Moreover, while I was 
stili pouring chocolate, the maid came in again 
with another tray, and a message: ‘Some one 
had called for Miss Hilda Morrison, and would 
she please come directly, for her mother was 
very sick.’ Naturally this made a commotion. 
Hilda was standing near Milly, who sat behind 
the tray, putting whipped cream in the cups. 
She had just given one to Hilda, who started 
so at the message—and no wonder! —that she 
dropped it right into Milly’s lap. Then she 
cried out, and snatched a napkin to wipe off 
the hot chocolate that was streaming over 
everything. And her awkward hands (she ’s a 
clumsy thing, mother!) only made it worse; 
and though Milly begged her not to mind, she 
was so excited that she began to cry. So it 
was all fuss and flurry for a minute or two, 
and what with clearing up the mess, and trying 
to comfort Hilda and get her started for 
home, I never thought of my ring till after she 
had gone.” 

“ But then?” 

“Then,” said Martha, reluctantly, “ the ring 
was gone, too.” 

“You do not mean—” Mrs. Redfield 
began to speak, and stopped herself as if too 
shocked to finish her sentence. 

“1 don’t know what I mean, mother. I ’ve 
told you what happened.” 

“But the others? Did you ask them? 
Did no one know anything? The girl who 
borrowed it should have known where it was.” 

“T thought she would, of course; but she 
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“** HILDA DROPPED THE CUP OF CHOCOLATE RIGHT INTO MILLY’S LApP,’” 


said that she gave it to Maud, and Maud 
passed it to Kate Appleton, and Florry Wood- 
ley took it from her. Clara Canfield had it 
next, and gave it to Mabel Ford, and all the 
girls say that Hilda asked for it last, and that 
Mabel gave it to her.” 

“Is Mabel sure that she did not return it?” 

“ Perfectly, and so are the others. Indeed, 
Edith remembers seeing it in Hilda’s hands 
just as the chocolate was brought. She sug- 
gested that she might have laid it down 
somewhere, which would have been like her 
absent-minded ways! So we searched the 
room, every nook and corner. We emptied 
everybody’s work-bag; we even upset the 
sugar-bowl, and poked in the cake-basket 
among the crumbs. I simply could n’t be- 
lieve it would n’t be found somewhere, so we 
hunted high and low; but all to no purpose.” 

“And the upshot of it all—” 

“Is that every one thinks Hilda carried it 
away, whether she meant to or not. She 
might have done it unconsciously.” 

“Which seems to me the solution of the 
mystery,” said Mrs. Redfield, looking sud- 
denly relieved. “She probably slipped it on 
her finger without thinking. I have known 


such things to be done in perfect innocence. 
In fact, something like it happened to me 
once. You remember the time that my gold 
thimble was missing for a month, and it was 
all the time in the pocket of Aunt Hannah’s 
traveling-dress? ” 

“T remember, mother; and if girls had 
pockets in their dresses nowadays—” 

“Tt would be very sensible, and they would 
not lose so many small articles,” said Mrs. 
Redfield, who had old-fashioned notions about 
pockets. ‘But never mind that. Take my 
word for it, Martha, your ring was carried off 
unconsciously ; and if I were you—” 

“T know what you are going to say,” inter- 
rupted Martha, with a faint smile. ‘‘ Mildred 
had the same idea; and although it seemed a 
heartless thing to do, when Hilda had gone 
away in such trouble, we decided to do it.” 

“To follow the girl home, you mean?” 

“Yes, mother. Milly said—putting herself 
in Hilda’s place—it was what she would 
rather have us do, for it was the quickest way of 
finding out. She felt sure that it was all ac- 
cidental, and that Hilda would be glad of the 
chance to return the ring immediately. For 
my part, I felt that I musf and it as soon as 
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possible. So we went to Hilda’s house to- 
gether.” 

“Well? ~And did not you see her?” asked 
her mother, eagerly. 

“We saw her,” Martha replied, with a rue- 
ful look; “but I almost wish we had not. 
She knew nothing about the ring, was sure she 
had returned it to the girl who gave it to her, 
and thought we were very unkind to come 


full of pity for both girls, And Martha 
echoed the words drearily. 

“It zs dreadful, mother! It makes me feel 
like a wretch to care for anything else in the 
face of such trouble. But still—my ring, my 
dear, beautiful pearl! How can I bear to 
lose it? And how can I ever tell Cousin 
Jane of the loss? ” 

“She would never blame you, poor child!’ 





“COUSIN JANE WANTED TO KNOW 


and torment her about such a thing at such a 
time. ‘What did she care for pearl-rings 
when her poor mother was dying?’” 

“Dying? Is it as bad as that?” 

Mrs. Redfield looked shocked, and Martha 
sighed mournfully. 

“That was what she said. I hope it may 
not be true! But there were two doctors in the 
house, and Hilda looked as if she had been 
crying her eyes out. We could only beg her 
to forgive us, and hurry away.” 

“This is dreadful!” cried Martha’s mother, 








EVERY DETAIL.” (SEE PAGE 219.) 


said her mother, tenderly. ‘‘ I cannot see that 
you were in fault at all.” 

“I suppose I ought to have kept my eyes 
upon it when it was going the rounds,” sighed 
Martha. “But there was Milly wanting me 
to help her, and I never dreamed but that 
Edith would look after it, and bring it back to 
me all right.” 

“Which she ought to have done,” rejoined 
Mrs. Redfield, more severely than she was apt 
to speak. “I consider that she is the one 
who is responsible for the whole matter.” 
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[here was a certain satisfaction in being 
able to blame somebody; and Edith was 
clearly in fault for carelessness, and still more, 
Mrs. Redfield thought, for her readiness to 
accuse Hilda. It was she who had insisted 
upon having seen it last in Hilda’s hands, and 
Martha could not help agreeing with her mother 
that it was an easy but not quite generous 
way of shifting responsibility, seeing that Hilda 
was not there to speak for herself. 

In spite of this, and of her pity for the girl, 
and of the fact that her mother was inclined to 
defend her, Martha had a haunting suspicion. 
She did not put it into words; she would hardly 
let herself think the dreadful thing: but it was 
like “ the one persistent fly”; she could not get 
rid of it. Not only Edith, but most of the 
other girls, were positive in their assertion 
that Hilda had the ring last. She could not 
doubt their testimony, and she knew how 
carefully the room had been searched. Things 
could not vanish without active agency, and all 
the circumstances favored Hilda’s agency. 
It might have been a sudden temptation; it 
might have been purely mechanical and un- 
conscious: but, one way or the other, she must 
have done it. 

All Martha’s ponderings ended with this 
conviction; but she kept it to herself very 
carefully. When the reading-club (with one 
exception) came in a body next day to reiter- 
ate sympathy, and, on Milly Darrow’s part, to 
say that her mother had had the house swept 
from top to bottom, and every dust-pan sifted, 
in a vain hope of finding the ring, she begged 
them to say no more about it. 

“Tt’s a mystery that we can’t explain, and 
the more we talk of it, the more puzzling it 
grows. Just forget, please, that I ever had a 
ring.” 

“That ’s very sweet of you,” said Edith 
Barton; “but if your mother had read you 
such a lecture as mama gave me last night, 
you would n’t talk of forgetting things. Ac- 
cording to her, 7’m the Jonah, and throwing 
overboard is what I deserve.” 

“ Nonsense, Edith!” 


“Words of wisdom, you mean! She did 


make me feel guilty of the whole thing. And 
you have a right to think so too, for I cer- 
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tainly should have been more careful. But | 
never dreamed of any danger—” 

“ Of course you did not,” Martha hastened 
to say, touched by Edith’s self-accusation, and 
eager to comfort her. “How could you? It 
is no one’s fault; it is only my misfortune. | 
must just bear it as well as I can.” 

“Well, you are lovely to take it so! It’s 
more than I could do,” returned Edith. “In 
your place I should want to make it hot for 
somebody. As for Hilda Morrison—”’ 

She stopped with a significant expression, 
that was reflected in the faces of most of the 
others. After a pause one or two murmured 


” 


assentingly : 

“Hilda Morrison!” 

But Martha asked quietly : 

“Just what—as to Hilda Morrison?” 

“Oh, you know!” Edith exclaimed impul- 
sively. “‘What ’s the use of pretending? 
You know as well as we do that she took the 





ring.” 

“‘T know nothing of the kind,” said Martha, 
promptly. 

“And neither do I,” added Milly Darrow. 
‘Leave me out when you say ‘ we.’ I don’t 
believe she had any more to do with it than 
you or I, or Martha herself.” 

“ Besides, it is not fair to accuse a person 
who is not here to answer back,” said Martha, 
with emphasis. ‘She assured me yesterday 
that she had of taken the ring. And since 
her mother is dying,—maybe dead, for all we 
know,—it seems cruel to be saying such things 
of a poor girl in such trouble. If any of you 
think that my feelings ought to be considered 
in this matter, you will never say them again.” 

Martha’s little speech was made quietly, but 
it produced an impression. 

The girls exchanged meaning glances, and 
no one spoke until Edith said bluntly : 

“Tf that ’s the way you feel, I can hold my 
tongue, for one. It ’s little enough to do.” 

“That ’s the way I feel,” answered Martha, 
bravely. 

“As to Mrs. Morrison,” continued Edith, 
“she ’s neither dead nor dying. She had a 
bad attack of ‘angina’ something or other,— 
the thing with a Latin name, you know,—and 
very likely she would have died if the doc- 
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tors had n’t come in time. 
danger this morning.” 

“ Are you sure of that?” 

“Quite sure. My father was one of the 
doctors.”’ 

“Well! that ’s a great relief.” Martha 
gave a sigh of satisfaction as she answered. 
“T lay awake last night, thinking, and wonder- 
ing, and hoping. Iam truly glad!” 

“You are a funny girl!”’ said Edith, looking 
at Martha with a puzzled expression. 

But Mildred put both arms round her neck 
and kissed her. She understood. 


But she is out of 


It was nearly a week later before Hilda 
came back to school. She did not appear, in 
fact, till the next Friday morning. And, ex- 
cept for a chance meeting on the street with 
Mildred Darrow, no one had seen her mean- 
while. Taking her seat in the usual place, and 
with the usual listless air, no one would have 
suspected that she had had any disturbing ex- 
periences in the interval. She went through 
the ordinary routine of the class without seem- 
ing to notice that curious glances were turned 
toward her from time to time, and no one but 
Martha saw that her eyelids quivered now 
and then, and that a curious spot of color 
came and went in her sallow cheeks. 

Martha watched her with sidelong glances, 
half pitiful, half suspicious, and she fought a 
silent battle with herself before she went to 
her, as she sat alone at recess, and held out 
her hand with a cordial greeting. 

“Glad to see you back, Hilda. 
mother all right now?” 

“ All right?” Hilda looked up with a start. 
“Oh, yes; right as she ever is. She ’s always 
ailing. Did you find your ring?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“TI suppose they all think that I took it,” 
said Hilda, with blunt bitterness. “I saw 
them looking at me as if they did, and you 
are the only one of them that has spoken to 


Is your 


me. 
“You have n’t given them a chance,” said 
Martha. “ You came in late, you know.” 
“There has been chance enough since, if 
they wanted it! But I don’t care. All I 
mind is what you think—you and Milly!” 
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She searched Martha’s face with anxious, 
questioning eyes, that sent a pang to the kind 
heart. 

“If you had heard what Milly said the 
other day,—what we both of us said,” she 
exclaimed impulsively, —“‘ you would have been 
satisfied, Hilda.” 

“Would I truly, Martha? 
me happy!” 

The girl’s voice shook, her eyes filled with 
tears, and all at once she dropped her head on 
the desk before her with a burst of silent but 
irrepressible sobbing. Martha was beside her 
in a moment, and her arm round her neck. 
A sudden illumination seemed to come to her. 
She did not know how or why, but the cloud 
of suspicion, the doubt that haunted her, the 
fear she had fought against, fled before it. 

“ Forgive me, Hilda!” she whispered in her 
ear, penitently and entreatingly. ‘‘ Do try to 
forgive me!” 

“For what?” Hilda lifted her wondering 
face, and Martha’s handkerchief brushed 
away the tears that stained it. 

“The girls are coming; don’t let them see 
“ Just 


Oh! that makes 


you crying,” she whispered hastily. 

tell me something before they are here: will 

you go to the reading-club this afternoon? ” 
“Will anybody want me?” 


“Of course they will. Milly, come here, 
please ; and you, too, Mabel!”’—as a group of 
girls appeared at the door. “I ’ve just been 
telling Hilda that we all are expect‘ng to see 
her at the club to-day. It meets at your 
house, so you can speak for yourself.” 

Mabel hesitated for half a moment, but 
Martha’s bright, confident look compelled an 
answer. 

“Why, certainly ; we are expecting—all the 
members,” she replied. 

And Milly Darrow added cheerfully : 

“To be sure we ’re expecting her. We 
have n’t had a break in the ranks yet, and I 
hope we ’ll keep on so. I Il call for you as I 
go, Hilda. It is right in my way.” 

Hilda’s face flushed, and she looked about 
her with a bewildered «.'r. “I was not sure,” 
she faltered, turning to Milly,—“I mean I 
expected—” But whatever she was going to 
say was cut short by the monitor’s bell; and 
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linking arms with her familiarly, as she had 
never done before, Martha hurried her back 


to the class-room. 
Mabel lingered for a whispered word to her 


companion : 
‘Did you ever see such a girl? Does she 


mean it?” 

“Ves, she does. Andsodol. If we want 
to keep Martha in the club, we ’Il have to be 
nice to Hilda; I can tell you that.” 

“Welt!” Mabel drew a long breath full 
of surprise. “It ’s very queer. But no one 
wants to get rid of Martha !” 

Queer or not, Martha had made up her mind, 
and she was not a girl to do things by halves. 
Once convinced that she had wronged Hilda 
by an unjust suspicion, even though she had 
never expressed it, she could not do enough 
to make amends. And she was at once too 
positive and too popular a character for the 
girls to oppose her. 

“Let her have her way,” they said, “if that 
comforts her for losing her ring!” 


Part II. 


So, instead of turning the cold shoulder to 
Hilda Morrison when she appeared at the club- 
meeting, the girls followed the example set by 
Mildred and Martha, treating “the doubtful 
member” with especial consideration. 

Mabel, as hostess, welcomed her graciously, 
and the others, following her lead, were careful 
not to leave her out of the general conversa- 
tion. No one alluded ever so distantly to the 
unpleasant scene of the last gathering, and 
Mabel had even omitted the favorite chocolate 
lest it should be a reminder. Tea-cups in hand, 
when refreshments were served, they discussed 
the characters of the book they were reading, 
and asked Hilda’s opinion of their iiistorical 
accuracy. “Because history is your strong 
point, you know ” —which was quite true. And 
to her own amazement, Hilda found herself 
saying things that were worth saying, and being 
listened to with polite attention. 

It was altogether a very polite assembly 
indeed. Hilda went home thrilled with the 
excitement of the unexpected, and with a 
sense of sudden expansion in her horizon. 
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Martha, too, was conscious of a thrill in her 
own sensations. It had cost her an effort to 
meet Hilda cordially; but the effort had 
brought its distinct reward. She had not felt 
so light-hearted since her loss, the mystery of 
which was quite as mysterious as ever—more 
so, if anything. But the charity that is kind, 
and thinketh no evil, had entered in and 
brought a host of compensations. 

So days and weeks went by, throwing no 
new light upon the mystery, but bringing no 
change in Martha’s determination to “make 
up” to Hilda for her brief injustice. 

Milly Darrow came, one afternoon, with a 
tempting proposition. There were new hum- 
ming-birds to be mounted at the Museum of 
Natural History. “About fifty thousand,” Milly 
said,—‘“‘ but maybe it was only five thousand!” 
At any rate, they were wonderful, and her uncle 
was one of the curators, and he would show 
them everything, and make it so interesting. 

“Put on your things, Martha, as quick as 
you can. We'll have a lovely time!” 

But Martha shook her head. “I can’t do 
it, Milly. I promised Hilda to go there this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh, what for? 
to-morrow, when she has the club.” 

“The club is just the reason,” said Martha. 
“IT promised to help her get ready.” 

“Well, I never did! Has n’t Hilda got a 
mother? ” 

“JT suppose so. I 
though.” 

“Nor I. Do you suppose she is sick all the 
time, or is it just laziness?” said Milly, crossly. 
“T ’m downright disappointed, Martha. / 
wanted you this afternoon!” 

“ Don’t you think I ’m disappointed, too?” 
sighed Martha. “It’s a temptation, Milly.” 

“ But you ’re going to resist it; I see it with 
my eyes and hear it with my ears, Henny- 
Penny! So I may as well take myself off 
without you.” 

And she did, snatching a kiss as she went, 
to which Mrs. Redfield, who had overheard 
the little colloquy, added another. 

“T think your ring must have been a sort of 
talisman,” she said, as Martha passed by her. 

“Why, mother?” asked Martha, curiously. 


You ’ll see enough of her 


’ve never seen her, 
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“It made you so happy when you got it, 
and now that you have lost it, it makes you 
so sweet. The ‘pearliness’ stays.”’ 

From her mother, who never said any more 
than she meant, this was so much that Martha 
felt richly rewarded for her little self-denial, 
and Hilda was never told that anything pleas- 
ant had been renounced for her sake. 


It was an anxious time to Hilda, this first 


“‘MILLY DARROW HERSELF BURST IN UPON 


club-meeting at her own house, for she had no 
aunt or sister or intimate friend who “knew 
how to do things,” and her mother’s health 
had always been uncertain. Hilda never 
could remember her as active or energetic ; 
and there had never been children’s parties, or 
holiday merrymakings, or music and dancing 
at their house. She loved her mother dearly, 
and did not think of complaining. She had 
always been used to the silent house, where her 
mother lay on the sofa, and her father read his 
newspaper in the evening, and she had her 
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lessons to study and then went to bed. Bur the 
reading-club, and the chatter of the other 
girls, and the discovery of how things were 
done at other houses, had been an education, 

When the time drew near for her to under- 
take the simple entertainment herself, she began 
to grow nervous and to make mental compari- 
sons. Martha discovered, one day, how much 
she was dreading it, and thereupon made the 
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offer of assistance, which was accepted with a 
fervor of gratitude that seemed absurd to the 
other girl, to whom household accomplish- 
ments were a matter of course. But when she 
came to keep her promise she understood it 
better. 

The dreary look of the parlor, the careless 
ways of the kitchen, and Hilda’s ignorance of 
the most ordinary “ housekeepery ” knowledge, 
were all amazing. In their own little home, 
where a servant had not been afforded for 
years, everything was neat, bright, cozily com- 
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fortable. But in this house the mistress was 
an invalid, the maid was slovenly and waste- 
ful, the daughter so helplessly ignorant that 
Martha could not comprehend it; and, natu- 
rally, the results were visible in what to 
Martha seemed an appalling state of things. 

“The waste in that kitchen would pay for 
all the new dresses that Hilda does n’t have,” 
she said to her mother, afterward. ‘“‘ Think of 
pounds of butter left melting on the kitchen 
table all day, and the breakfast-dishes not 
washed till dinner-time, and the cats in the 
back yard fighting over the best half of a leg 
of mutton! We should be in the poorhouse 
if we wasted our substance like that. But 
Hilda says her mother never goes into the 
kitchen, so it’s no wonder. She was perfectly 
amazed at seeing me do things as if I knew 
how, and the servant-girl just stood and gaped 
at me. But I gave her something better to 
do,” added Martha, laughing at the recollec- 
tion. “I stirred her up to something like 


work, and it made a difference in the looks of 
things, I promise you!” 

“In a strange house, my dear? Were n’t 
you rather officious?” asked Mrs. Redfield. 


“Oh, no! Hilda begged me to tell her 
what to do; and the girl was good-natured, if 
she was stupid. And the parlor and hall were 
disgraceful with dust and cobwebs. I set her 
to sweeping, and I think she really liked it. 
While I made cake and jelly downstairs, she 
swept and dusted, and washed windows in the 
parlor. Then Hilda and I moved the furni- 
ture about, so that things would n’t look so 
stiff, and the girl was delighted. ‘Sure, it ’s 
you for knowing how!’ she said. ‘This place 
never looked so dacent before.’ And I doubt 
if it ever did,” concluded Martha. “At any 
rate, it will be respectable to-morrow. I shall 
go round early, and see that the trays are in 
order, and help Hilda to receive. I guess she 
will get through all right.” 

“Thanks to my busy bee,” said her mother. 
And Martha laughed, and said she did n’t 
know but it was better fun than the museum 
and the humming-birds. 

“We have n’t kept a servant since I was a 
little girl, you know, and I felt rather pom- 
pous giving orders to this maid—which her 
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name it is Delia, of course! —just as if I had a 
houseful under me. I positively enjoyed it.” 

“Which is a compensation, perhaps, for not 
having the houseful.” 

“Just so, mea mater! Because, if I had, I 
might be as ignorant as Hilda, you mean? 
Knowledge is certainly power,” laughed Mar- 
tha, “‘even in baking cake. You ought to 
have seen how nicely mine turned out, and 
how pleased Hilda was!” 

“There ’s a compensation somewhere for 
every sort of trial, I think,” said Mrs. Red- 
field, thoughtfully. ‘You are learning some 
of them, Martha.” 

And she did not say so, but she thought 
that unselfishness and charity and cheerful 
effort to help cthers were pearls worth more 
to Martha than the one she had lost. 

Time passed, and brought no trace of that 
one, either with April showers or May flowers. 
Tulips and daffodils gave place to lilacs and 
honeysuckles and June roses. Then all at 
once summer was at hand, and Fourth of July, 
and the long vacation, which meant holiday 
trips to sea-shore and mountain for many of 
Martha’s schoolmates, but for her rather a dull 
time in their absence. The Darrows always 
went away immediately ; and though Mildred’s 
letters were precious, the time was long till she 
returned to the girl who was left behind in the 
lonesome city. Martha said good-by to Milly 
and the rest of the happy crowd, who were 
starting off for one charming spot or another, 
with some wistful yearnings. And when Hilda 
came, all in a breathless excitement, to tell her 
that she was going with her mother to a sani- 
tarium in the Pennsylvania hills,—‘“‘a lovely 
place that looks like a castle built on a cliff,” 
— Martha felt as if she was deserted indeed. 

A year ago she would have laughed at the 
idea of its making any difference; but now 
Hilda was a person to be missed. From 
being simply one to whom to be kind, she had 
grown one of whom to be fond; and glad as 
she was that pleasant things were coming to 
Hilda, it made the long stretch of summer in 
town seem more lonesome than ever for herself. 

Happily, it occurred to Cousin Jane, just as 
she was about leaving for Newport, where Mary 
Rutherford was to spend the summer with her, 
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that here was an opportunity to do something 
for “little Martha.” Cousin Jane had been 
“lovely” about the lost ring. She had written 
the kindest letters in reply to Martha’s mourn- 
ful history, and had even offered to give her 
another as nearly like it as possible. More 
than this, she had ‘ understood” when the 
offer was gratefully declined. She knew (as 
Martha said) that it would not be the same 
thing, and she certainly did not think less of 
the girl to whom the pearl meant so much more 
than a mere ornament that she could not bear 
a substitute. 

One sultry July day, then, when Martha 
and her mother were pretending not to mind 
the sultriness, but were secretly minding it 
very much indeed, there came a letter from 
Cousin Jane which inclosed a check. It also 
inclosed an illustrated circular, not of a fash- 
ionable hotel, which they would not have 
liked, but of a delightful old house on Cape 
Ann, where summer board was reasonable, 
and where rocky meadows, shady trees, and 
charming roads that led everywhere to the 
glorious sea were thrown in for nothing. 

Needless to say that no time was lost in 
reaching this paradise! As to the happy 
weeks they spent there, any girl who has 
climbed the rocks, and frolicked in the surf, 
and gathered the wild roses of Cape Ann will 
need no one to tell how days flew on that 
enchanting coast. Martha wrote rapturous 
letters to Cousin Jane, to Milly Darrow, to 
Hilda Morrison, got answers more or less 
rapturous in turn, and came back in Septem- 
ber, sunburnt and sturdy, to compare experi- 
ences and exchange trophies of sea and land 
with the other wanderers. Then came school 
again, with wholesome work after play, and 
autumn leaves in the parks, and autumn colors 
in one’s ribbons, till at last the windy sunsets 
and withering frosts of November came, and 
Thanksgiving was in the air. 

“I’ve a great mind to do something rash,” 
said Martha, one day. “If you don’t object, 


mother dear, I want to ask Cousin Jane to 
spend Thanksgiving with us.” 

“Do you think she would come? She will 
have a dozen invitations, I dare say, that she 
is more likely to accept,” was the answer. 


“The only way to prove that is to ask her, 
We never have asked her—for obvious rea. 
sons,” said Martha. “ They are just as obvious 
as ever, you will say; but I would like to give 
her the chance to refuse us, at all events.” 

“I suppose you remember that you have the 
reading-club next day?” 

“Certainly. That ’s one reason why I 
want Cousin Jane to come and stay over 
Friday. I want her to see Hilda—and my 
Milly.” 

“Well, just as you like,” said Mrs. Redfield. 

She was a little dubious about entertaining 
Cousin Jane, who was used to such a different 
style of living. ‘“ But we ’ll do our best,” she 
said, seeing that Martha really wished it. So 
the invitation was sent, written in a hearty way 
that pleased Cousin Jane, and a letter of ac- 
ceptance came back by return mail. Martha 
clapped her hands at this. 

“T knew she would come! ” she cried tri- 
umphantly, “‘and she will enjoy it, too. You 
need n’t be nervous, mother. It will be all 
right.” 

“We can’t give her a course dinner and 
French dishes,” said Mrs. Redfield; “ but, just 
for once, she may like something simple and 
old-fashioned. Your father used to tell me 
about Thanksgiving dinners at Grandmother 
Chapin’s when they were children. He liked 
her best of all the cousins, and they had many 
a romp together in the old homestead.” 

“So much the better. We'll give her a 
New England Thanksgiving, with a genuine, 
far-famed Yankee pumpkin-pie! ” 

And whether that was achieved or not, 
Cousin Jane found the homely dinner very 
much to her taste, when she sat down to it. 
The little house was shining with sweet clean- 
liness; the table \was bright with chrysanthe- 
mums; and there was something in the savor 
of the turkey that carried her back to childhood 
days, when Thanksgiving at Grandmother 
Chapin’s was the event of the year. 

It was a long time since she had thought of 
those days. There were few people left to 
recall them. But she enjoyed Mrs. Redfield’s 
remembrance of things her husband had told 
her, and delighted Martha, in turn, with remi- 
niscences of her father’s boyhood. The old- 
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fashioned dinner was thoroughly pleasant to 
them all, and afterward, when they sat round 
the fire with nuts and apples and cider, there 
were deeply interesting things to talk about. 
Cousin Jane wanted to know every detail con- 
cerning the loss of the ring, with all the history 
of the reading-club since, and with Martha’s 
candid opinion of every individual member. 

“It is such an unaccountable disappear- 
ance,” she said, ‘‘that I can’t help thinking 
somebody must know more than she chooses to 
tell. Do you really feel sure of all those girls? 
And how is it about the maid who brought in 
the trays?” 

“ She could not have touched it,” was Mar- 
tha’s answer. ‘‘Florry Woodley owned to 
having it herself after the maid went out. 
And she was seen to give it to some one else. 
In fact, even if any of them ever could have 
been suspected, it was proved by each one in 
turn that some other girl had it after her.” 

“And the last girl was Hilda Morrison? 
—leaving you and your friend Mildred out of 
the question, of course.” 

“So they all agree,” admitted Martha. 
“And I was mean enough to believe horrid 
things of poor Hilda for a week.” 

“But not afterward?” 

“ Never afterward, Cousin Jane.” 

“Three words from Hilda were enough to 
convince Martha of her innocence,” Mrs. Red- 
field added. ‘The others, it must be con- 
fessed, were not so easily satisfied. Hilda 
would never have been taken into favor again 
if Martha had not stood by her so bravely. 
But I think she was right.” 

Cousin Jane smiled, and stroked the slim, 
ringless hand that lay on her knee. She was 
not quite certain of the right, but she liked the 
generous spirit. 

“My own idea,” continued Mrs. Redfield, 
“is that Hilda really had the ring last, and 
that she lost it on her way home. She prob- 
ably had it in her hand, or it may have 
dropped into some fold of her dress, and 
hurrying home in such an excitement, it might 
easily have slipped from her before she re- 
membered having had it.” 

“Or it might be still lurking in some corner 
of the room where it was last seen,” suggested 
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Cousin Jane. “I have known of small articles 
being hidden for years in a big cushioned 
chair, and coming to light after they were for- 
gotten. But of course a thorough search was 
made of everything.” 

“Oh, everything!” sighed Martha. “ Milly 
and I hugged that delusion for weeks, till Mrs. 
Darrow said her furniture would be ruined, be- 
tween us, and we really must stop prodding 
the sofas and chairs.” 

“Well, I am to see this famous reading-club 
I shall have to put on my 


’ 


to-morrow, am I? 
spectacles and play private detective. Per- 
haps I can pick out the transgressor.” 

“T give you leave to try,” said Martha, 
fearlessly. ‘‘ But it will not be Hilda.” 

“ Nor your best friend? ” asked Cousin Jane, 
with a smile,—“ your chum with the pretty 
name?” 

“Mildred Darrow?” Martha answered the 
smile with another, that was very bright*and 
confident. ‘No, Cousin Jane; Milly Darrow 
will not be the transgressor.” 

But next day, when the meeting-hour ar- 
rived, and every one else appeared promptly, 
Martha was ihe first to find fault with the lag- 
gard Milly. 

“She knew I wanted her to come early,” 
she complained. ‘She knew that Cousin 
Jane would be here.” 

And as one after another arrived, till hers 
was the only vacant place, the young hostess 
grew restlessly impatient. She wanted to get 
through with the reading and the sewing, that 
she might introduce the girls to Cousin Jane. 
She particularly wanted to introduce Milly. 
What could be keeping her? She wandered 
about, listening at the door, watching at the 
window, till the punctual members began to 
feel ill used. 

“Do sit down, Martha, and begin to read. 
What ’s the use of waiting for Milly Darrow 
all the afternoon?” 

So Martha had to take up her duty; but she 
attended to it with a divided mind. “ Why 
does n’t she come?” was the worrying thought 
that seemed to run across her pages like an 
active interrogation-point. And she barely 
kept herself from reading the question into a 
thrilling scene where it did not belong at all, 
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and would have made utter nonsense. As it 
was, Edith Barton exclaimed presently : 

“Do read that sentence again, Martha. 
I can’t make head or tail of it.” 

“No wonder!” laughed Mabel Ford. “She 
has turned over two pages.” 

“Oh, how stupid!” 

Martha began again, with a red cheek, but 
was stopped once more by a burst of merry 
laughter. 

“You have turned too far back now. 
We ’ve heard all that before.” 

“Well, I seem to have lost my wits,” cried 
Martha, laying the book down in confusion. 
“Somebody else had better read in my place.” 

“If Milly Darrow would be good enough 
to put in an appearance,” suggested Mabel, 
laughingly. 

And as if the laugh drew her, there was a 
commotion in the hall at that minute, with a 
sudden rush at the door, and Milly Darrow 
herself burst in upon the meeting, tearing off 
hat and cloak as she came, and presenting a 
figure that was hard to recognize for that 
dainty young person’s. Her dress was di- 
sheveled, her hair tumbled, her face stained 
with tears; and instead of the usual silk apron 
with its pretty frills and furbelows, a discol- 
ored rag, all stains and tatters, hung from her 
waist. 

At such an apparition there rose a cry of 
dismay, as with one voice: “Why, Milly 
Darrow! What have you been doing to 
yourself? ” 

But Martha sprang before them all, and 
threw protecting arms round her. 

“‘ Milly! My own darling! Tell me. 
entreated. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” 

Mildred threw out her arms with a tragic 
gesture, and wailed like a Greek chorus: 

“Send me to a dungeon-cell, Martha! 
' Put me in solitary confinement where I can 
hide my face forever. But don’t ask me to 
tell you!” 

“Jil tell her!” exclaimed Hilda Morrison, 
her eyes shining like stars. “I see it all, 
Martha. She has found your ring!” 


,”? 


she 


“It was she that lost it!” sobbed Milly, 
dropping on her knees and hiding her face in 


Martha’s skirts. ‘She ’s the wretch who 
made all the trouble!” 

And then came a tempest of tears and hys- 
terical crying that could not be controlled, 
The girls gathered round with frightened faces, 
Martha clung to her friend with passionate en- 
treaties and caresses; Hilda ran for a glass of 
water; and in the midst of it all Mrs. Redfield 
and Cousin Jane came hurrying down to see if 
fire or flood or an earthquake had overtaken 
the meeting! 

By this time it was hard to tell whether 
Martha or Hilda or Milly herself was respon- 
sible for the disturbance. They were all on 
the floor together, and Hilda was clutching a 
disreputable rag, chocolate-stained and mouse- 
eaten, as if it were a treasure of treasures, 
while Martha, utterly regardless of the pearl 
that shone once more on her finger, was dab- 
bing water over Milly’s face with one hand, 
and tilting the full tumbler upon her neck with 
the other. 

Cousin Jane’s mildly astonished look, as she 
took the tumbler from Martha, had a reviving 
effect; and Mrs. Redfield’s soothing tones 
and touches as she raised the weeping Milly 
acted presently like oil upon the waters. ‘The 
sobs subsided, the incoherent exclamations re- 
solved themselves into intelligent speech, and 
the history of the ring, its losing and its find- 
ing, was presently clear to everybody. 

It was another instance of a mystery with 
nothing mysterious in it. Just the accident of 
a trembling hand and a tilted cup; and then, 
though everybody was right in the premises, 
for Hilda did have the ring last, everybody was 
wrong in the conclusions. Held in her un- 
conscious hand, the ring had fallen with the 
falling cup and been caught, with the thick 
stream of chocolate, in Milly’s apron pocket. 
Of course the ruined apron, hastily rolled into 
a damp wad and thrown aside, was stuffed 
into a rag-bag afterward by careless Milly, 
and never remembered again. Mrs. Redfield 
thought, and Martha knew she was thinking 
it, that such a thing could not have happened 
in a well-regulated family. Fancy damp wads 

left in one of er rag-bags, undiscovered for 
months, until they became nests for mice! 
But such accidents do happen sometimes, even 
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to charming people, and, at all events, the 
mice were important agents in this little drama. 
Unmolested through months, a time came 
when rag-bags were emptied; and who but 
Milly herself should put her hands upon the 
forgotten apron, and feel the little squeaking 
baby mouse inside the bundle? 

Let us drop the curtain over the scene that 
followed! But Martha’s ring as well as the 
mouse dropped out in the scramble, and it was 
no wonder that Milly’s sense of the fitness of 
things became a little melodramatic. Martha 
would certainly have preferred to introduce 
her friend to Cousin Jane in a more conven- 
tional manner; but, after all, what did any- 
thing signify when the blessed fact remained 
that her ring had returned to her? And 
Cousin Jane was not so much shocked as she 
might have been. There was a look in her 
face, as she watched the two girls, that seemed 
to have come from some far-away sweet land 
of youth. 

Martha had a sudden intuition that some- 
where in that bygone region was an unforgot- 
ten girlish face that had once made sunshine 
in shady places. 

At all events, nothing could be lovelier than 
her treatment of Milly—of the whole club, in 
fact—when the grand commotion had sub- 
sided to comparative calm. By some mys- 
terious agency, which neither she nor Mrs. 
Redfield chose to explain, a charming little 
feast appeared, as if by magic, just at the 
right moment. There were ices that might 
have been molded after the fairy fruits in Alad- 
din’s garden; and peaches that must have 
grown from the tree the little god Shinto 
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planted; there were delicate cakes, too, of 
bewitching, incomprehensible flavors; and for 
each girl of that happy reading-club a box of 
candy, whose ribbons were as ravishing outside 
as the sweets were delicious within. Add to 
this that Cousin Jane seemed to know just 
how to talk to them all; that she told them 
amusing experiences of her Kaffee- 
klatsches in Germany, and ice carnivals in 
Russia, and grape-gatherings in Italy ; and put 
them so much at their ease while she enter- 
tained them that every member of the club 
fell promptly in love with her, and went home 
breaking the tenth commandment hopelessly 
in their coveting of Martha’s Cousin Jane. 

“She ’s perfectly lovely!” was the unani- 
mous cry when the club went to put on its 
hats and cloaks for a reluctant departure. 
“You are more than welcome to your ring, 
Martha; but oh, we ‘d like to steal your 
Cousin Jane!” 

“ Ah, no one could do that!” cried Martha, 
proudly. “She ’s too close to my heart.” 

And Cousin Jane heard the girlish chatter 
which was not intended for her hearing, and 
In spite of her white 


own 


knew it was sincere. 
hair and her sixty years (for these need not 
chill one’s heart), a flush of pleasure rose to 
her withered face. Her summer at New- 
port with Mary Rutherford had been entirely 
satisfactory, Mary being still and always 
Cousin Jane’s ideal of a “lily maid.” 

“But Martha has a sweet, wholesome na- 
ture,” she thought, “and it is pleasant to drop 
into such a rosebud garden of girls. First 


and last, I think I never made a better invest- 
ment than that pearl-ring! ” 
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DITH wheeled 

her chair to 
the window. The 
snow was falling 
slowly; the ground 
was already white 
with it. The wind 
moaned _ drearily. 
No one was in sight 
on the road. 

The house was 
quiet. Norah had 
finished her prepara- 
tions for the Christ- 
mas dinner on the 
morrow and had gone upstairs, and father had 
not yet come in. Edith sighed a little. 

It was more than two years since the day 
when she fell and hurt her back, and she 
thought she was quite used to being tied to her 
chair, but sometimes even yet her helplessness 
seemed a little—just a litthe—hard. 

You see, Edith was only eighteen—young 
enough still to love to run and skate and 
dance; but she had the bravest and cheeriest 
spirit that ever blessed a girl and a girl’s 
friends, and when she found that it would be 
years before she could walk again, and pos- 
sibly—possibly—she could never do so, after 
the first dreadful shock she made up her mind 
to be happy herself and to make everybody 
else happy. She had succeeded so well that 
she was the most popular girl in the village. 
Everybody ran in to tell her everything. She 
knew all the details of every party and picnic 
when as yet they were only planned. She 
read every new book which was bought. She 
had the first and choicest of everybody’s fruit 
and flowers. And as she sat in her pretty sit- 
ting-room, surrounded by proofs of loving 
thought, she said over and over to herself that 
she ought to be the happiest girl in the world. 
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But, in spite of all this, Christmas Eve 
was somehow a little sad. Her father had 
been even busier than usual these past weeks, 
and she had scarcely seen him. Two of her 
best girl friends had left town early in the 
winter, one to teach in a distant city, and the 
other to be a trained nurse, and she missed 
them every day. Somehow the young people 
were all leaving Norton, she thought. One 
and another of the girls married and moved 
away, and as the boys grew up they went to 
the larger towns to go into business, and the 
friends of Edith’s own age were fewer every 
year. She could not help pitying herself just 
a little as she sat in the dusk thinking of it. 
If she had been one of a large family things 
would have been easier, but she and her father 
were all alone. 

And then, such a queer thing had just Mp- 
pened. The postman had been by the house 
and had not stopped. Last year he brought 
her a whole armful of packages with every 
mail for two days before Christmas. Every 
one she had ever known remembered her 
then; girls whom she had never been intimate 
with had sent her cards and pretty little gifts; 
and this year—nothing! No wonder Edith 
had to wipe a small tear out of the corner of 
her eye as she thought about it. 

Norah came in presently and drew down the 
shades and stirred the fire and lighted the lamp. 

“It ’s more snow we ’re goin’ to have, 
miss,” she said brightly; and Edith replied, 
“Yes, Norah,” as cheerfully as she could. 

Christmas morning came, cold and clear. 
The sleigh-bells rang merrily across the snow, 
but no one stopped to wish Edith a Merry 
Christmas. What could be the matter? Her 
heart grew heavier and heavier. She tried to 
be as gay as usual as she and her father and 
Norah exchanged presents, but she was much 
depressed, and she wanted to cry every moment. 
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At last the door-bell! She listened eagerly 
for the voice as Norah opened the door, but 
all she could hear was a loud exclamation, a 
subdued giggle, and then all was silent except 
for a heavy tread coming toward the sitting- 


room. 

“Do hurry, Norah,” she called impatiently. 
“| know it ’s something for me!” 

Slowly the door opened, and Norah stood 
on the threshold bearing an enormous and 
heavy bundle. 

“Sure, it ’s a cookin’-stove, I ’m thinkin 
she said as she lifted it to a chair by Edith’s 
side. 

In a moment the wrappings were off, and a 
bag was disclosed, a huge cretonne bag, of a 
dark color, with holly leaves and berries for a 
pattern, its sides knobby and distended, and its 
top overflowing with long narrow ribbons of 
every brilliant hue. 

A paper was pinned to its side which read: 


”~” 


Our DEAR EpDITH: This is a Christmas bag pre- 
pared for you by your loving friends. You are to draw 
from it, by the ribbons, ten packages a’ day until it is 
empty and the holidays are past. None of the gifts are 
to be acknowledged. 

Edith gasped. And she had thought her- 
self forgotten! 

She untied the broad scarlet ribbon which 
fastened the top and opened the bag to its 
full width. Then she gently pulled at a long 
blue ribbon. Out came a little parcel done up 
in white tissue-paper, and carefully tied. A 
card said, ‘‘To Edith, with loving Christmas 
greetings, from Helen.” Inside was a dainty 
gold pen. 

“Oh, Norah, Norah,” she exclaimed, “ just 
look! From Helen, in New York. Is n't it 
lovely?” 

Norah smiled appreciatively. “There ’s 
lots more,” she suggested, pointing to the bag. 

“It ’s too, too much,” murmured Edith, 
happily, drawing a pink ribbon. A book ap- 
peared promptly—a volume of short stories, 
and the words, “To be read on dark days. 
With the love of your friend Grace.” 

The next package held a pretty cup and 
Saucer; then came a wrought-iron candle- 
stick, a photograph-frame, a box of candy, a 
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bottle of perfumery, a package of note-paper, 
another book, a delicate knitted wrap, and— 

“Stop, Miss Edith,” laughed Norah. 
“Ain’t ye gettin’ more ’an ten?” 

“Oh, Norah, I forgot,” Edith exclaimed. 
“I ’m so excited I don’t know what I am 
doing. Is n’t it perfectly lovely of every- 
body!” 

Norah chuckled as she began to fold the 
papers and roll the ribbons which strewed the 
floor. 

“It ’s a Merry Christmas ye ‘ll have for 
sure,” she said. 

Edith surveyed her treasures lovingly. 

“It’s the sweetest thing I ever knew of,” 
she said. 

Later in the day one and another of her 
friends slipped in. No one was surprised to 
see the bag. 

“ Did n’t you notice no one had been in to 
see you these last few days?” asked May. 
“We simply did not dare come for fear we 
would let the cat out of the bag—the Christ- 
mas bag, you know. Everybody is in the 
secret, you see—the minister, and the doctor, 
and little Tommy Shields, and old Aunty 
Chloe—” 

“You don’t mean that they each dought me 
a present?” said Edith, distressed to think of 
the poor old cripple whom May had named 
last. 

“Bless you, no,” said May, laughing. 
“You need n’t worry a bit over that. Aunt 
Chloe put in a big red apple—some one sent 
her a basket of them. It’s on top, so you will 
draw it soon and it won’t spoil. And Tommy 
whittled you a—but mercy! this is telling. 
I ’d better go home.” 

“Not yet,” exclaimed Edith, clutching at 
her dress. “Not till you ’ve told me all 
about it. Whose idea was it?” 

“Nell wrote us about it three months ago, 
my dear, and we 've been at it ever since. 
As soon as people heard of it they just rushed 
to give us things to put in, and we had eighty 
—it ’s to last till after New Year’s, you know 
—before we knew it. And don’t forget, 
you are not to acknowledge a thing. It 
would spoil it all if you had to write eighty 
notes of thanks to eighty persons about it!” 
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“But I must thank everybody,” said Edith, 
thoughtfully. “It would certainly spoil it all 
for me if I did n’t.” 

“Well, then, write to the minister and the 
doctor and the girls who are out of town, and 
put down the names of the others and keep 
the paper on the table here and thank them as 
you see them, and then mark the names off.” 

“Yes, that will do,” sighed Edith, gazing 
delightedly at her treasures. ‘‘ What a happy, 
happy Christmas it is! I really believe that 
there never was a girl to whom everybody was 
so good.” 

That is the story of the Christmas bag, but 
it has a sequel, or rather sequels, for the day 


after New Year’s Edith wrote down the names 
of the people in Norton who ought to have 
bags, too, and all that year her wheeled chair 
made constant trips to the closet where hung 
a row of them. Into one went substantial 
things for Aunt Chloe; into another toys and 
picture-books for Tommy and his little sister; 
into a third little dresses and some warm, soft 
flannels for a little baby down in the village, 
and so on. 

As the neighbors heard of the row of bags, 
they, too, slipped bundles in, and when an- 
other Christmas came around the bags which 
were carried out of Edith’s room must have 
bent Santa Claus’s back nearly double. 
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“BELINDA TOLD ME so!” 


BELINDA was the smallest cat 
That ever you did see. 
One day Belinda met a rat 
Quite twice as big as she. 
Now, what are you to do 
When a rat ’s as big as you? 


Belinda said: “I ’m not afraid 
Of any rat alive. 
I ’d swallow any rat that ’s made, 
Or two, or four, or five.” 
Now, how could she do that— 
Such a very little cat? 


The rat replied: “I never knew 
A cat as brave as I. 
But as for such a cat as you, 
I "ll make you into pie.” 
Did you ever see a rat 
Dine off a pussy-cat? 


Belinda said: ‘“ Superior cats 
Think fighting only fun. 
Just call a lot of other rats; 
I ’Il eat them, every one.” 
Now, don’t you think that shat 
Was a most courageous cat? 


Then other rats joined in the fight. 
Big, little, short, and tall, 
Gray, brown, and brindled, black and 
white— 
Belinda ate them all! 
D’ you wonder how I know? 
Belinda told me so! 

















A very long while ago, perhaps 
as many as two hundred years, the 
little Provengal village of Sur Varne 
was all bustle and stir, for it was 
the week before Christmas; and 
always, in all the world, no one 
has known better how to keep the joyous holi- 
day than have the happy-hearted people of 
Provence, the southeastern corner of France. 

Everybody was busy, hurrying to and fro, 
gathering garlands of myrtle and laurel, bring- 
ing home their Yule logs with pretty old songs 
and ceremonies, and in various ways making 
ready for the all-important festival. 

Not a house in Sur Varne but in some man- 
ner told the coming of the blessed birthday, 
and especially were there great preparations in 
the cottage of the shepherd, Pére Michaud. 
This cottage, covered with white stucco, and 
thatched with long marsh-grass, stood at the 
edge of the village; olive and mulberry trees 
clustered about it, and a wild jasmine vine 
clambered over the doorway, while on this 
particular morning all around the low project- 
ing eaves hung a row of tiny wheat-sheaves, 
swinging in the crisp December air, and 
twinkling in the sunlight like a golden fringe. 
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For the Pére Michaud had been up betimes, 
making ready the Christmas feast for the birds, 
which no Provengal peasant ever forgets at 
this gracious season; and the birds knew it, 
for already dozens of saucy robins and linnets 
and fieldfares were gathering in the Pére’s mul- 
berry-trees, their mouths fairly watering with 
anticipation. 

Within the cottage the good dame, the 
rolled up 


Mise 


Michaud, with wide sleeves and 
kirtle tucked back, was hard at work making 
all manner of savory goodies, while in the 
huge oven beside the blazing hearth the great 
Christmas cakes were baking, the famous 
pompou and fougasse, as they were called, dear 
to the hearts of the children of old Provence. 

Now and then, as the cottage door swung 
open on the dame’s various cookery errands, 


‘Baa, baa!” from the 


‘ 


one might hear a faint 
sheepfold, where little Félix Michaud was very 
busy also. 

Through the crevices of its weather-beaten 
boards came the sound of vigorous scrubbing of 
wool, and sometimes an impatient “ Ninette! 
Ninette! —thou silly sheep! Wilt thou never 
stand still?” Or else, in softer tone, an 
eager “ Beppo, my little thou 


a 
Beppo, dost 
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know? Dost thou know?” To all of which 
there would come no answer save the lamb’s 
weak little ‘‘ Baa, baa!” 

For Ninette, Beppo’s mother, was a silly 
old sheep, and Beppo was a very young little 
lamb, and so they could not possibly be expected 
to know what a great honor had suddenly 
befallen them. They did not dream that, the 
night before, Pére Michaud had told Félix that 


THE CHRISTMAS 


his Beppo (for Beppo was Félix’s very own) 
had been chosen by the shepherds for the 
“offered lamb” of the Christmas Eve proces- 
sion in all its festival splendor in the great 
church of the village. 

Of the importance of this procession in the 
eyes of the peasant folk I will tell you more 
by and by; it is enough to say now that to 
be the offered lamb, or indeed the offered 
lamb’s mother, for both always went together, 


’ 


FELIX. 


was the greatest honor and glory that 
possibly happen to a Provengal sheep, and ; 
little Félix was fairly bursting with pride 
delight. And so it was, too, that he was 1 
busying himself washing their wool, whic 
determined should shine like spun silver or 
great night. 

He tugged away, scrubbing and brus! 
and combing the thick fleeces, and at 


EVE PROCESSION. 


after much labor, considered their toilets 
done for the day; then, giving each a handful 
of fresh hay to nibble, he left the fold and 
trudged into the cottage. 

“Well, little one,” said the Mise, “hast thou 
finished thy work?” 

“ Yes, mother,” answered Félix ; “ and I shall 
scrub them so each day till the holy night! 
Even now Ninette is white as milk, and Beppo 


shines like an angel! Ah, but I shall be proud 
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when he rides up to the altar in his little cart! 
And, mother, dost thou not really think him far 
handsomer than was Jean’s lamb, that stupid 
Nano, in the procession last year?” 

“There, there,” said the Mise, “never thou 
mind about Jean’s lamb, but run along now 
and finish thy créche.” 

Now, in Provence, at the time when Félix 
lived, no one had ever heard of such a thing 
as a Christmas tree; but in its stead every 
cottage had a “‘créche”; that is, in one corner 
of the great living-room, the room of the fire- 
place, the peasant children and their fathers 
and mothers built up on a table a mimic vil- 
lage of Bethlehem, with houses and people 
and animals, and, above all, with the manger, 
where the Christ Child lay. Every one took 
the greatest pains to make the créche as per- 
fect as possible, and some even went so far as 
to fasten tiny angels to the rafters, so that they 
hovered over the toy houses like a flock of 
white butterflies; and sometimes a gold star, 
hung on a golden thread, quivered over the 
little manger, in memory of the wonderful star 
of the Magi. 

In the Michaud cottage the créche was 
already well under way. In the corner across 
from the fireplace the Pére had built up a 
mound, and this Félix had covered with bits 
of rock and tufts of grass, and little green 
boughs for trees, all to represent the rocky 
hillside of Judea; then, half-way up, he began 
to place the tiny houses. These he had cut 
out of wood and adorned with wonderful 
carving, in which, indeed, he was very skilful. 
And then, such figures as he had made, such 
quaint little men and women, such marvelous 
animals, camels and oxen and sheep and 
horses, were never before seen in Sur Varne. 
But the figure on which he had lavished his 
utmost skill was that of the little Christ Child, 
which was not to be placed in the manger until 
Christmas night itself. 

Félix kept this figure in his blouse pocket, 
carefully wrapped up in a bit of wool, and he 
spent all his spare moments striving to give it 
some fresh beauty ; for I will tell you a secret: 
poor little Félix had a great passion for carv- 
ing, and the one thing for which he longed 
above all others was to be allowed to appren- 
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tice himself in the workshop of Pére Videau, 
who was the master carver of the village, and 
whose beautiful work on the portals of the 
great church was the admiration of Félix’s 
heart. He longed, too, for better tools than 
the rude little knife he had, and for days and 
years in which to learn to use them. 

But the Pére Michaud had scant patience 
with these notions of the little son’s, and once, 
when Félix had ventured to speak to him 
about it, had insisted rather sharply that he 
was to stick to his sheep-tending, so that when 
the Pére himself grew old he could take charge 
of the flocks and keep the family in bread ; for 
the Pére had small faith in the art of the 
carver as being able to supply the big brown 
loaves that the Mise baked every week in the 
great stone oven. So Félix was obliged to go 
on minding the flocks; but whenever he had a 
moment of his own, he employed it in carving 
a bit of wood or chipping at a fragment of soft 
stone. 

But while I have stopped to tell you all 
this he had almost finished the créche; the 
little houses were all in place, and the animals 
grouped about the holy stable, or else seeming 
to crop the tufts of moss on the mimic rocky 
hillside. 

“Well, well!” said the Pére Michaud, who 
had just entered the cottage, “’t is a fine bit 
of work thou hast there, my son! Truly ’t is 
a brave créche!” 

But here the Mise called them both to the 
midday meal, which she had spread smoking 
hot on the shining deal table. 

When this was finished Félix arose, and, as 
the Pére wished, once more went out to the 
fold to see how the sheep, and especially his 
little Beppo, were faring. 

As he pushed open the swinging door, Ni- 
nette, who was lazily dozing with her toes 
doubled up under her fleece, blinked her eyes 
and looked sleepily around; but Beppo was 
nowhere to be seen. 

“ Ninette!’’ demanded Félix, fiercely, “ what 
hast thou done with my Beppo?” 

At this Ninette peered about in a dazed sort 
of way, and gave an alarmed little “‘ Baa!” for 
she had not before missed Beppo, who, while 
she was asieep, had managed to push open the 
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door of the fold and scamper off, no one knew 
just where. 


Félix gazed around in dismay when he 
realized that his lamb, the chosen one, who 
had brought such pride and honor to him— 


that this was gone! 

“ Beppo!” he shouted at the top of his lungs, 
“Beppo! Beppo-o!” 

But no trace could he see of the little bundle 
of fleece he had scrubbed and combed so care- 
fully that morning. 

He stood irresolute a moment; then, think- 
ing that if Beppo really were running off, not a 
second was to be lost, he set out at a brisk 
pace across the sheep-meadow. He had no 
idea in what direction the truant lamb would 
be likely to stray, but on he went, calling 
every little while in a shrill voice, ‘‘ Beppo!” 
Now and then he fancied that he saw in the 
distance a glimpse of white; but once it 
proved the Mise Fouchard’s linen hung to dry 
on a currant-bush, and again it was a great 
white stone—but no Beppo; and all the while 
Félix kept on, quite forgetting that Beppo’s 
weak, woolly legs could not possibly have 
carried him so great a distance. 

By and by he had left the village meadows 
far behind, and was skirting the great marsh. 
Sometimes he shaded his eyes with his hand 
and looked far across this low wet land to see 
if perhaps Beppo had strayed into its uncer- 
tain foothold; but nothing could he see but 
the waving rushes and the tall bitterns wading 
about on long, yellow legs. 

And still he pressed heedlessly on farther and 
farther, till, after a while, he found himself 
thrusting through a thick coppice of willow 
boughs. “Oh,” thought Félix, “ what if poor 
Beppo has strayed into this woodland!” And 
tired as he was, he urged himself on, searching 
among the trees; and it was not until he had 
wandered on and on, deeper and deeper into 
the wood, that he realized that the dusk had 
fallen, and that he must be a very, very long 
way from Sur Varne. 

Félix then began to grow uneasy. He 
stood still and looked anxiously about him; 
the dark forest trees closed around him on all 
sides, and he was quite unable to remember 
from which direction he had entered the wood. 
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Now, Félix was really a very brave little fel- 
low, but he fairly quaked as he peered through 
the gathering darkness; for in those days the 
forests of Provence were known 
many dangerous animals, especially wild boars 
and wolves. He pricked up his ears, and now 
and then thought he heard in the distance the 
stealthy tread of some four-footed forest 
prowler, and once he was sure he caught the 


to harbor 


deep howl of a wolf. 

That ended his hesitation. He 
quickly around, and grasping the low boughs 
of a slender sapling, managed to swing himself 
up into a tall chestnut-tree that grew close 
and there he clung, clutching the thick 
branches with might and main, feeling very 
cold and hungry and miserable, his heart all 
the while sinking clear down into his little 
peasant shoes. 

And indeed he had cause for fear, for, not a 
great while after he had thus hidden himself, a 
gaunt wolf really did pass close by, sniffing and 
peering, till poor Félix fairly gave up all hope 
of escaping from the tree ; but, luckily, the wolf 
did not see him, and at last slowly crept on 
through the underwood. 

How long the little boy stayed in the peril- 
ous shelter of the chestnut-tree he never knew, 
but it seemed untold ages to him. After a 
while the moon rose, and shed a faint light 
through the close-lapping branches ; and then, 
by and by, Félix’s ears, strained to listen for 
every lightest sound, caught the echo of dis- 
tant tramping, as of horses’ hoofs, and pres- 
ently two horsemen came in sight, pricking 
their way cautiously along a narrow bridle- 


looked 


path. 

He did not know whom they might prove to 
be, but wisely thinking that anything would be 
better than staying in a tree all night at the 
mercy of hungry wolves, he waited till the first 
rider came quite close, and then he plucked 
up courage to call out faintly: “ Oh, sir, stop, I 
pray thee!” 

At this, the rider, who was none other than 
the noble Count Bernard of Bois Varne, 
quickly drew rein and, turning, called to his 
companion : 

“Ho, Brian! Heardest thou aught?” 

“Nay, my lord,” answered Brian, who was 














so” 


***HEIGH-Hu!"’ EXCLAIMED THE COUNT. ‘WHAT ART THOU—BOY OR GOBLIN? 


(SEE NEXT PAGE.) 
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some paces behind, “naught save the tram- 
pling of our own horses’ hoofs.” 

The count looked all around, and seeing 
nothing, thought himself mistaken in the 
sound, and began to pace on. Then Félix, in 
terror, gave another shout, this time louder, 
and at the same moment a little twig he was 
pressing with his elbow broke away and 
dropped, striking against the 
count’s stirrup; for the bridle- 
path wound directly under the 
tree where Félix was perched. 

The count instantly checked 
his horse again, and, peering up 
into the boughs overhead, he 
caught sight of Félix, his yel- 
low hair wet with dew and 
shining in the moonlight, and 
his dark eyes wide with fear. 

“ Heigh-ho!” exclaimed the 
count, in blank amazement. 
“Upon my word, now! what art 
thou—boy or goblin?” 

At this Félix gave a little 
sob, for he was very tired and 
very cold. He hugged the tree 
tightly, and, steadying himself 
against the boughs, at last 
managed to falter out: “ Please 
thee, sir, I am Félix Michaud, 
and my lamb Beppo, who was 
to ride in the Christmas pro- 
cession, ran off to-day, and— 
and—I have been hunting him, I think, ever 
since—since yesterday!”’ Here poor Félix grew 
a trifle bewildered; it seemed to him so very 
long ago since he had set out in search of 
Beppo. “And I live in Sur Varne.” 

At this the count gave a long whistle. “ At 
Sur Varne!” he exclaimed. “ If thou speakest 
truly, my little man, thou hast indeed a sturdy 
pair of legs to have carried thee thus far.” 
And he eyed curiously Félix’s dusty little feet 
and leathern leggings, dangling limply from the 
“Dost thou know how far 


“ 


bough above him. 
distant is Sur Varne from this forest ? ” 

“Nay, sir,” answered Félix; “but I trow 
’t is a great way.” 

“There thou art right,” said the count; 
“'t is a good two leagues, if itis a pace. But 
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how now? Thou canst not bide here to be. 
come the prey of hungry wolves, my little 
night-owl of the yellow hair!” 

And thereupon Count Bernard dexterously 
raised himself in his stirrups, and, reaching up- 
ward, caught Félix in his arms and swung him 
down plump on the saddle-bow in front of 
him; then, showing him how to steady him. 

self by holding the pommel, he 
turned to Brian, his squire, who 
while all this was going on had 
stood by in silent astonishment, 
and giving the order to move, 
the little cavalcade hastened 
on at a rapid pace in order to 
get clear of the forest as quickly 
as possible. 

Meantime the Count 
nard, who was really a very 
kind and noble lord, and who 


Ber- 


lived in a beautiful castle on 
the farther verge of the forest, 
quite reassured Félix by talking 
to him kindly, and telling him 
of the six days’ journey from 
which he and his squire Brian 
were just returning, and how 
they had been delayed on the 
way until nightfall. 

“And, by my 
Count Bernard, 
sleep this night in the strong 
castle of Bois Varne, with not 


said 


shalt 


faith!” 
“thou 


(SEE PAGE 234.) 


even a mouse to fret thy yellow head; and, 
what is more, thou shalt see the fairest little 
maid that ever thou hast set eyes on!” 

And then he told him of his little daughter, 
the Lady Elinor, and how she would play with 
Félix and show. him the castle, and how on 
the morrow they would see about sending him 
home to Sur Varne. 

And all the while the count was talking they 
were trotting briskly onward, till by and by 
they emerged from the forest and saw tower- 


ing near at hand the castle of Bois Varne. The 
tall turrets shone and shimmered in the moon- 
light, and over the gateway of the drawbridge 
hung a lighted cresset—that is, a beautiful 
wrought-iron basket, in which blazed a ruddy 
torch of oil to light them on their way. 
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At sight of this the count and Brian spurred 
on their horses, and were soon clattering 
across the bridge and into the great paved 


courtyard. The count flung his bridle to a 


little page who hastened out to meet him, and 
then, springing from his saddle, lightly lifted 


Félix and swung him to the ground. He took 
the boy by the hand and led him into the 
great hall of the castle. 

To Félix this looked marvelously beautiful. 
garlands of myrtle hung on the 
a great pile of freshly cut laurel 
on a bench, ready for the morrow’s 
arranging. But that which took his eyes most 
of all was the lovely carving everywhere to 
The benches and tables were cov- 


Christmas 
walls, and 


boughs lay 


be seen. 
ered with it; the wainscot of the spacious 
room was richly adorned; and over and about 
the wide fireplace great carved dragons of 
stone curled their long tails and spread their 
wings through a maze of intricate traceries. 
Félix was enchanted, and gazed around till 
his eyes fairly ached. 

Presently in came running a little girl, laugh- 
ing with delight. Bounding up into Count 
Bernard’s arms, she hugged and kissed him in 
true Provengal fashion. Then, catching sight 
of Félix, ‘“‘ Ah, mon pére,’ 
where foundest thou thy pretty new page?” 

“ Nay, sweetheart,” answered the count, look- 


she exclaimed, ‘‘ and 


ing down at Félix’s yellow hair; “’t is no page, 
but a little goldfinch we found perched in a 
chestnut-tree as we rode through the forest.” 

Then, smiling at the Lady Elinor’s bewilder- 
ment, he told her the little boy’s story, and she 
at once slipped down and greeted him kindly. 
Then, clapping her hands with pleasure at find- 
ing a new playmate, she declared he must 
come and see the Christmas créche which she 
was just finishing. She seized him by the 
hand and hastened across the hall, where her 
créche was built up on a carved bench. The 
poor little Lady Elinor had no mother, and her 
father, the count, had been gone for several 
days; and while in the castle were no end of 
serving men and women and retainers, yet 
noue of these presumed to dictate to the little 
mistress, and so she had put her créche together 
in a very odd fashion. 

“There!” said she, “ what thinkest thou of it, 
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Of a truth, I fancy somewhat is want- 


” 


Félix? 
ing, yet I know not how to better it 

“Yes,” said Félix, bashfully; “it may be I 
can help thee.” 

And so he set to work rearranging the little 
houses and figures, till he succeeded in giving 
quite a lifelike air to the créche, and Lady 
Elinor fairly danced with delight. 

While placing the little manger he happened 
to remember the figure of the Christ Child still 
in his blouse pocket; this he timidly took out 
and showed the little girl, who was charmed, 
and still more so when he drew forth a small 
wooden sheep and a dog, which were also in 
the same pocket. 

The Lady Elinor was so carried away with 
joy that she flew to the side of the count, and, 
grasping both his hands, dragged him across 
the room to show him the créche and the won- 
derful figures carved by Félix. 

“See, mon pére!” said Elinor, 
and this!” And she held up the little carvings 
for the count’s inspection. 

Count Bernard, who had good-naturedly 
crossed the room to please his little daughter, 
now opened his eyes wide with surprise. He 
took the little figures she handed him and ex- 
amined them closely, for he was a good judge 
of artistic work of this kind. Then he looked 
at Félix, and at length he said: 

“Well, little forest bird, who taught thee the 


“see this, 


carver’s craft?” 

“No one, sir,” faltered Félix; “indeed, I 
wish, above all things, to learn of the Pére 
Videau, the master carver; but my father says 
I must be a shepherd, as he is. 

Here a tear rolled down Feélix’s cheek, for 
you must remember he was terribly tired. 

“Well, well,” said the count, ‘ never mind! 
Thou art weary, little one; we will talk of this 
more on the morrow. ‘T is high time now 
that both of you were sound asleep. Hey 
there! Jean! Jaques! Come hither and take 
care of this little lad, and see to it that he 
hath a soft bed and a feather pillow!” 

The next morning the children ate a merry 
breakfast together, and after it Count Bernard 
took Félix aside and asked him many ques- 
tions of his life and his home. Then, by and 
by, knowing how anxious the boy’s parents 


” 
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would be, he ordered his trusty squire, Brian, 
to saddle a horse and conduct Félix back to 
Sur Varne. 

Meantime the little Lady Elinor begged 
hard that he stay longer in the castle for her 
playfellow, and was quite heartbroken when 
she saw the horse stand ready in the court- 
yard. Indeed, she would not be satisfied until 
her father, the count, who could not bear to 
see her unhappy, had promised to some day 


““* WELL, LITTLE FOREST BIRD,” SAID THE COUNT, 


take her over to see Félix in Sur \ irne, 
Then she smiled, and made a pretty farewell 
curtsy, and suddenly snatching from her dark 
hair a crimson ribbon of Lyons taffeta, she 
tied it about Félix’s sleeve, declaring, “ There! 
thou must keep this token, and be my little 
knight!” for the Lady Elinor had many lofty 
notions in her small curly head. 

Félix could only stammer out an embarrassed 
good-by, for in the presence of this lively little 
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maid he found himself quaking more than 
when he feared the terrible wolves of the forest. 
In another moment Brian lifted him to the 
saddle, and, springing up behind, took the 
bridle-rein, and off they went. 

When, after several hours’ riding, they drew 
near Sur Varne, Félix showed Brian the way 
to the Michaud cottage, and you can fancy 
how overjoyed were the Pére and Mise to see 
the travelers; for they had been fairly beside 
themselves with grief, and had searched all 
night for their little son. 

Of course almost the first question Félix 
asked was about Beppo, and he felt a great 
load taken off his mind when he learned that 
the little truant, who had not really strayed 
very far from the village, had been found and 
brought home by one of the shepherds, and was 
even then penned up safe and sound in the 
sheepfold. 

After a good night’s sleep Félix was quite 
rested from his journey, and was busy the next 
day in helping garland the Yule log, in giving 
Ninette and Beppo an extra scrubbing and 
brushing, and in all the final happy prep- 
arations for the great holiday. 

And so Christmas Eve came. 
lovely starlit night, and on all sides one could 
hear the beautiful Christmas songs of old Pro- 
vence that all the peasants and the children 
sang as they trooped along the roads on their 
way to the great church of the village; for 
thither every one flocked as the expected hour 


It was a 


drew on. 

Then presently the stately service began, 
and went on with song and incense, and the 
sweet chanting of children’s voices, till sud- 
denly from the upper tower of the church 
a joyous peal of bells rang in the midnight! 
And all at once, through the dense throng 
of worshipers nearest the door a pathway 
opened, and in came four peasants playing 
on pipes and flutes and flageolets a quaint old 
air made up three hundred years before by 
good King René for just such a ceremony as 
was to follow. 

After the pipers walked ten shepherds, two 
by two, each wearing a long brown cloak, and 
carrying a staff and lighted candle ; that is, all 
save the first two, and these bore, one a basket 
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of fruit, the melons and grapes and pears of 
sunny Provence, while the other held in his 
hands a pair of pretty white pigeons with rose- 
colored eyes and soft, fluttering wings. 

And then, behind the shepherds came — what 
do you suppose ?—Ninette! Ninette, her fleece 
shining like snow, a garland of laurel and 
myrtle about her neck, and twigs of holly nod- 
ding behind her ears, while bound about her 
woolly shoulders a little harness of scarlet 
leather shone against the white with dazzling 
effect; and fastened to the harness, and trun- 
dling along at Ninette’s heels, came the gayest 
of little wooden carts. It was painted in the 
brightest colors. Its wheels were wrapped with 
garlands, and in it, curled up in a fat fleecy ball, 
lay Beppo! Tied about his neck in a huge bow 
was a crimson ribbon of Lyons taffeta, with a 
sprig of holly tucked into its loops. 

Beppo lay quite still, looking about him 
with a bewildered, half-dazed expression, and 
just behind his cart came ten more shepherds 
with staffs and candles, while following them 
was a great throng of peasant folk and children 
(among them Félix), all carrying lighted tapers, 
and radiant with delight ; for this was the Pro- 
cession of the Offered Lamb, and to walk in its 
train was considered by all as the greatest honor 
and privilege. 

And especially did the shepherd folk love 
the beautiful old custom which for centuries 
the people of Provence had cherished from 
year to year in memory of the time, long ago, 
when the real Christ Child lay in the manger 
of Bethlehem, and the shepherds of Judea 
sought him out to worship him, and to offer 
him their fruits and lambs as gifts. 

And so on up the long aisle the procession 
slowly moved, the pipers playing, and Ninette 
marching solemnly along, only now and then 
pausing to thrust her nose between the Pére 
Michaud and his companion, who walked 
directly in front of her. Ninette pattered on 
as if she had trod the floors of churches all her 
life; and as for Beppo, only once did he stir, 
and then he gave a faint “ Baa!” and tried to 
uncurl himself and stand up; but just then the 
queer little cart gave a joggle which quite 
upset his shaky lamb legs, and down he sank, 
and kept quiet throughout the rest of the time. 
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After the service the players again struck up 
King René’s tune, and the procession, shep- 
herds, Ninette, Beppo, peasants, and all, once 
more moved on, this time down the outer aisle 
and toward the great open portal. 

It took some time for the last of its follow- 
ers to reach the doorway, for the throng was 
very great; but at length Félix, who had 
marched with the children in the last group, 
came to the threshold and stepped out into the 
starry night. 

He stood for a moment smiling and gazing 
aimlessly ahead, overwhelmed with the glory 
of all that had passed within the church, when 
presently he felt some one pluck his sleeve, 
and turning round, he met the dancing eyes of 
the little Lady Elinor. 

She gave a little peal of laughter at his 
surprise, and exclaimed: “ Oh, I coaxed mon 
pere,. the count, to fetch me hither for this 
blessed night. Thou knowest he promised! I 
rode my white palfrey all the way by the side 
of his big brown horse. And I have seen the 
procession, and Beppo with my red ribbon 
round his neck.” Here she gave another little 
gurgle of delight. ‘And oh, Félix, my father 
hath seen thine, and ’t is all settled! Thou 
art to be a famous carver with the Pére 
Videau, as thou wishest” (for the Lady Elinor 
had unbounded faith in Félix’s powers) ; “and, 
Félix,” she added, ‘I trow ’t was the little 
Christ Child for thy créche that did it!” 

Then, with a merry little smile, she darted 
off to her father, the Count Bernard, who was 
waiting for her down the church path. 

For a little while after she had gone Félix 
did not move, but stood as one in a dream. 
Presently a loud bleat close at his side startled 
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him, and looking down, he saw that Ninette, 
decked in her gay garlands, and still dragging 
the be-ribboned Beppo in the little cart, had 
broken away from the Pére Michaud and 
come close up to himself. 

Then, with a sudden movement, he stooped 
over, and, seizing Beppo in both arms, hugged 
and squeezed him till poor Beppo squeaked 
with surprise, and opened his red mouth and 
fairly gasped for breath. But Félix only 
hugged him the harder, murmuring under his 
breath, “ Bless thy little heart, Beppo! Bless 
thy little heart!” For in a vague way he real- 
ized that the truant lamb had somehow brought 
him his heart’s desire, and that was quite 
enough Christmas happiness for one year. 

And the little Lady Elinor was right, too. 
Years after, when Félix grew to be a man, he 
did, in very truth, become a “ famous carver,” 
as she had declared. 

Far surpassing his first master, the Pére 
Videau, he traveled and worked in many cities; 
yet never, through all his long life, did he forget 
that Christmas Eve in the little village of Sur 
Varne. 

Those who knew him best said that among 
his dearest treasures he always kept a beauti- 
fully carved little box, and in it a bit of faded 
crimson ribbon from the looms of Lyons. 
While, as for Beppo—well, if ever some happy 
day you chance to visit the lovely land of 
Provence, perhaps you will see a certain grand 
old cathedral in the ancient city of Arles; and, 
if you do, look sharp at the figure of a lamb 
chiseled in white stone over the great portal. 
Look well, I say, for Félix, when he carved it, 
would have told you that he was thinking all 
the while of his little pet lamb Beppo. 
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By M. K. Jessop. 





[This game is like ‘‘ stage-coach,”’ 


The players are seated while one reads the verses. 


Whenever mention 


of a team is made, the players who represent that team must rise, trot around the ring after their leaders, and 


then resume their own places. 


Forfeits are exacted for failures to obey the rule in any particular, and the one who 


reads the lines shall be sole judge of whether a forfeit must be paid. 


Any number may play. 


for each, who is called by the name of the day upon which the team is used. 


player and a leader to each team. 


If there are enough, have four players in each of the seven teams, besides a leader 


If players are few, have one 


Other players can be called by the names of characters or things mentioned in the verses. ] 


Come, ladies and gentlemen, watch the ap- 
proach 

Of my Aunt Lady Blunderpin’s family coach! 

It ’s now but a relic of times passed away, 

But I ’ve had it drawn out for your pleasure 
to-day. 

It has big C-springs, and panels the hue 

Of a gingerbread loaf, picked out with dark blue. 


CHORUS. 
It was drawn by four horses. On Monday, 
four bays ; 
On Tuesday, four chestnuts; on Wednesday, 


four grays; 


On Thursday, four piebalds; on Friday, four 
blacks; 
On Saturday, browns ; 


hacks. 


and on Sunday, four 


The coachman, John Thomas, would never 
put in 

His horses on Sunday—he thought it a sin. 

When I was a young thing, a small little girl 

With very short skirts and my hair all in curl, 

She asked me to visit—her message came 
Sunday ; 

She called with the coach for me early on 
Monday. 
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I was dressed in my best, but in spite of While the wheelers kicked up to John 


reproach 
I wept when she came in her family coach, 
Which was drawn, etc. 

















The door was flung open, the 
steps were let down 

By a footman called James and 
another named Brown. 


The bays had not worked since the 
Monday before, 

So the leaders turned round and looked in at 
the door, 


Thomas’s feet! 

A crowd soon collected, blockading the street ; 

My aunt became frightened and sent for the 
browns, 

Which, she said, were much quieter passing 
through towns. 

But the way was so long, and the browns 
were so slow! 

They were whipped and were spurred, but 
they still would not go. 

My aunt stoutly said that, let what would 
arrive, 

She must and she should have her regular 
drive, 

And be drawn, etc. 


Next day being Tuesday, the chestnuts ap- 
peared. 

I was nervous, and matters went worse than | 

feared. 
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We met forty highwaymen out on the lea, 

And they dragged out my aunt, and they 
lifted out me. 

They let the four chestnuts run loose on the 
plain, 

They stole Lady Blunderpin’s gold watch and 
chain. 

In a lofty pine-tree, on the very top twig, 

They fastened John Thomas’s best powdered 
wig. 

But though James was dismayed and Brown 
had a fit, 

Aunt Blunderpin was not discouraged a bit. 

She stoutly declared she did not care a fig; 

She promised John Thomas a new powdered 
wig. 

By her order they harnessed the chestnuts 
once more, 

And when we reached home she paused at 
the door 

To remark to John Thomas: ‘‘ You must not 
suppose 

I ‘ll be scared from my drive by such 
cowards as those. 

I will drive my four horses,” etc. 


Next day the gray horses came round about 
noon; 

But they did not come back till the full of the 
moon, 

For we met a young couple for Gretna Green 
bound, 

And they took my aunt’s horses to cover the 
ground, 

While we traveled home in a hired post- 
chaise, 

And Aunt Blunderpin stormed at their impu- 
dent ways. 

The horses came back before aunt was in 
bed, 

So she steadied her voice and with dignity 
said : 

“IT am angry, of course, with these flighty 
young fools, 

But I see ne occasion to alter my rules. 

I ’ll be drawn by four horses,” etc. 


Next day being Thursday, as you will have 
guessed, 
The four piebald steeds were in early request. 
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We drove a long way, going steady and slow, 

Till we chanced to encounter a traveling show. 

It was not a large circus,—indeed it was 
small, 

And we would not have noticed the matter 
at all, 

But the folks crowded round and we were 
not let go, 

For they thought the four piebalds belonged 
to the show; 

But the manager said we must 
whim,” 

Or they ’d pull the tent down upon her and 
on him! 

So Aunt Lady Blunderpin entered the ring, 

And they called for a dance and they forced 
her to sing. 

At last we were free and drove off at full 
pace. 

Poor Aunty looked terribly red in the face, 

And her mantle was torn, and her hair was so 


humor their 


rough, 
I certainly thought she ’d had driving enough ; 
But she sternly remarked: “ While I am alive 
I must and I will have my regular drive, 
And be drawn by four horses,” etc. 


Next day being Friday, we drove with the 
blacks, 

John Thomas chastised them with manifold 
cracks 

Of the family whip, for I ’m sorry to say 

John Thomas’s temper was sour that day, 

But that he drove badly I cannot quite say. 

We only encountered one trifling delay: 

The horses were borrowed to draw a big 
hearse ; 

But they soon gave them back, so it might 
have been worse. 

The horses were weary; our drive was post- 
poned ; 

My aunt said that horses should never be 
loaned, 

“For my rule with my horses is, Monday,” 


etc. 


John wrinkled his eyebrows and nodded his 
head ; 

But “Yes, sure, my lady,” was all that he 
said. 
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“*1t AM GOING TO DRIVE EVERY DAY IN THE YEAR!’” 


So the next day we drove through the prin- 
cipal towns 

Behind those slow plodders, the steady old 
browns. 

It was perfectly safe, but we made a poor 
show ; 

Not one of the four was quite able to go. 

One horse fell in front, and another behind ; 

One soon lost his shoe, and another was blind. 

But at last we reached home, just as eventide 


fell. 

Aunt Blunderpin said we had done very 
well, 

But that evening I fancied she felt rather 
small, 


Till she called out to John, as he passed 
through the hall: 


“T have driven them all, browns, chestnuts, 
and blacks, 

Bays, piebalds, and grays. 
hacks. 

I am not disheartened; I do not know fear; 

I am going to drive every day in the year, 

And be drawn by four horses,” etc. 


It is time for the 


And indeed it was so: for while she was alive 

My aunt every day took her regular drive; 

And I found that whenever I traveled that 
way, 

In sunshine or shadow, by night or by day, 

That somewhere or other I ’d see her ap- 
proach 

Sitting quite at her ease in her family coach, 

Which was drawn, etc. 








JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK. 


By SypNEY REID. 


| This story was begun in the November number.} 


CuapTer VIII. 


TO VISIT THE KING—HE 
BY CANNON-CRACKERS. 


A CALL 
IS FRIGHTENED 

‘“GoopneEss!” said the big ostrich, “that 
is a terrible thing; what shall we do?” 

“Do as we ’re told,” said Dr. Monkey. 
“Why should n’t we go when the king wants 
to see us 2?” 

“ He frightens me,” said the 
big ostrich ; ‘‘ he roars so loudly 
and is so fierce.” 

But the birds knew that they 
must go when the lion called 
them, so they put Josey upon 
the back of the very biggest 
one, and set off slowly, so as 
not to make too much 
noise. 

As they went on 
and on, they heard 
a terrible roaring 
that made the very 
earth shake. 

“That is his Majesty get- 
ting his supper,” said Dr. 
Monkey. “If we go slowly 
he will have finished, and 
then he will be good-natured.” 

The roaring became louder 
louder, and then lower and lower, and 
at last stopped altogether. 

“Now,” said Dr. Monkey, “we can 
go on. He has finished, and a child 
might play with him.” 


and 


A VISIT TO THE KING, 


JOSEY AND THE CHIPMUNK ON THE BACK OF 


the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus, and 
many others with such great, long names that 
it is not worth while to mention them. And 
there was the fox and the goat and the wolf 
and the bear and the zebra and the donkey 
and the giraffe and the hyena. 

And sitting on a mound, with his legs crossed 
and his arms folded, was the lion. His hair 
was flying every way, just like the hair of 
Josey’s big brother when he was going to play 
football. His eye was wild and rolling, and he 
growled away deep down in his throat when- 
ever he tried to speak. In front of him was 
a big pile of bones, which the other animals 
had been carrying to him. 

He fixed his eyes on Josey and cried, 
“Little girl, what is your name?” 
“ Josey, sir,” she answered. 
“Josey what? What is your papa’s 
name?” 
“My papa’s name is 
just papa,” she replied. 

“Don’t you know any- 
thing more about your 
papa than that?” 

“Yes, sir. My papa 
makes beautiful songs.” 

“Let me hear 
you sing one of 
them. 

“But the 
only ones I re- 
member 
about me, so I 
don’t like to 
say them.” 

At this the 
lion gave such 


” 


are 


a terrible roar 
that all the 


THE BIGGEST OSTRICH. 


Soon they came to a place where they saw trees shivered and shook, and the ground 


a lot of animals. 


There was the elephant and went up and down. 


It was terrible. 
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“Go on!” he commanded. 
Josey was frightened, and clung to the big 
ostrich’s neck with all her might. 
“Don’t be afraid,” whispered Dr. Monkey. 
““He seems more cross than he really is.” 
So the little girl began to sing the songs she 
had heard her papa sing about her: 
**Oh, rosy-posy Josey! 
You are my little queen; 
The only girl I ever loved 
Is rosy Josephine. 
Oh, rosy-posy Josey ! 
You are my little queen; 
The only girl I ever loved 
Is little Josephine.” 


“T don’t think much of that,” said the king, 
who had been listening. “Sing me another.” 

“There is another one my papa sings to me 
that goes like this: 


** Every one who knew her felt the gentle power 
Of Josephine, the prairie flower.” 


“T’ve heard that before,” said the king; 
“but the name was n’t Josephine. What else 
can you tell me about your papa?” 

“ He ’s the best man in all the world.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

“My mama says so.” 

“Oh, you have a mama too?” 

“Yes, sir. She’s the best mama in the 
world.” 

“ How do you know that?” 

“ Because papa says so.” 

“Well, now, you must tell me a story, and 
then, perhaps, I ’ll let you go.” 

“That ’s right,” said Dr. Monkey. 
one who comes here must tell a story, or sing 
a song, or do a dance.” 

‘““What sort would you like?” asked Josey, 
for she wanted to please the lion. 

He rested his head on his paw a moment to 
think, and then said: “Tell me a story about 
those things that the men have that go bang! 
bang!” 

“Oh, Fourth of July!” said Josey. “I 
don’t remember any story, but I can say a 
piece about it.” 

“Well, that will do,” said the lion. 

Josey got down from the ostrich’s back, and, 
walking in front of the king, made a pretty 
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curtsy, and announced the name of the piece 
as “ Little Johnny Jump-up.” She said it like 
this : 
‘* Little Johnny Jump-up on Independence Day, 
Early in the morning, sallied out to play; 


Little Johnny Jump-up in a nice clean frock— 
Everybody said he was the dandy of the block. 


** Little Johnny Jump-up scorched his little nose, 
Went too near a bonfire, burnt his Sunday clothes; 
Papa gave him peanuts, mama gave a bun— 
Little Johnny Jump-up had a lot of fun. 


** Little Johnny Jump-up played a clever trick— 
Fired a monster rocket and sat upon the stick. 
Something very, very queer went sailing through 

the sky— 
It was little Johnny Jump-up on the Fourth of 
July.” 


“What about the things that go bang?” 
asked his Majesty. 

“Oh, Fourth of July is all full of them,” 
said Josey. 

“I’ve heard about them, but I never be- 
lieved there were such things,” said the king. 
“T ’ve heard that men carry them, and 
point them at other creatures—even lions— 
and make them go bang! But I don’t be- 
lieve it. The other creatures are all terribly 
afraid. But I would not be. I'd like to see 
a man come and point anything at me and 
make it go bang! I'd fix him! But I don't 
believe there are any such things.”’ 

“ But there are things that go bang!” said 
Josey. “I’ve heard them, and I think I have 
some that my brother gave me, if I can only 
find my pocket.” 

She hunted about in her dress, and at last 
found her pocket, and got out some cannon- 
crackers. They were bright red, and had 
long tails to them. The animals all began to 
back away. . 

“Oh, they won’t hurt you,” said Josey. 
“They won’t hurt any one unless you put your 
face right down to them, the wav my brother 
did when he got all his eyelashes burnt off.” 

“No, they won’t hurt you!” said the lion. 
“T won’t let them.” 

After he said that he tried to get around 
behind the elephant. But the elephant raised 
his trunk in the air and trumpeted. He was 
as much frightened as if he had seen a mouse. 
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“Now that ’s silly,” said Josey. ‘“ You 
must n’t be afraid. Stand over here and 
watch the way I set them off.” 

She set fire to the cannon-crackers, and they 
went off, one after another, with terrible bangs. 

The lion’s mane stood up on end. He put 
his tail between his legs and shot off so fast 
that one could not see his feet going. The 
elephant tried to climb a tree; Dr. Monkey 
gave one spring and was gone through the 
tree-tops; the ostriches all scudded off at a 
great rate; and the hippopotamus, zebra, gi- 
raffe, and all, ran as fast as ever they could. 

In a moment not one of the animals was 
left; Josey and the chipmunk were alone. 

The chipmunk, who had run up Josey’s 
sleeve, now came out and sat on her shoulder. 

“The king frightened me with his roaring,” 
said Josey; ‘‘but the crackers scared him.” 

“Yes,” said the chipmunk; “lions make a 
great noise, but it is quite easy to frighten 
them. If he had tried to hurt you I would 
have fixed him very soon. Did I ever tell 
you what my grandfather did to a lion?” 

“No,” said Josey, who loved stories. 


““My grandfather was a very brav: chip. 
munk. He was not afraid of anything at al], 
He lived in a tree that spread its branches over 
aroad. Men and horses used to com: along 
that road, and my grandfather used to run out 
on the branches and sit up on his hind legs and 
make fun of them. He used to square at 
them with his fists, and ask them to come up 
and fight him: Not one of those men or 
horses ever came up the tree. Well, once a 
big lion came along. He lived in an iron 
house that was on wheels, and horses were 
pulling it. When he came to the tree where 
my grandfather was he gave an awful roar, 
My grandtather was not used to being talked 
to in that way, and it made him very angry. 
He jumped through the knot-hole into his 
house, and then turned and shouted, ‘ Come 
in here, lion!’ But the lion did not dare go 
in that knot-hole after my grandfather!” 

When the chipmunk had finished his story 
about his brave grandfather, the little girl 
turned herself round and round and round in 
the tall grass, and then lay down to sleep, all 
wrapped up in a beautiful robe of moonlight. 


(To be continued.) 
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One by one, all the others had been fleeced, 
and showed in the December landscape as 
patches of dreary brown, despite the occa- 
sional lily-like speck of a skipped boll, or a 
tardy one, opening since the going by of 
the pickers. 

In the last field, too, was the dreary brown 
of frosted stalks and dying leaves; but here 
the white specks were thick as stars. At the 
first glance it seemed, beside the stripped 
patches, a spot of brightness. Yet how great 
the difference between its wintry aspect and 
its vivid face in the glowing September day 
when the ardent pickers went to the first gath- 
ering! Then all the hearts and all the bolls 
were feeling young autumn’s fervid warmth. 
The husks opened wide; they folded them- 
selves far back, out of the way of the eager 
fingers. The fleece seemed gushing forth in 
ten thousand snowy streams, delightful to the 
pickers’ vision. 

But these belated December bolls, feebly 
warmed, feebly answered. Scarce one opened 
wide. The chilled cotton, stained by winter 
damps, clung like glued stuff to the cramped, 
unwilling pods. It was not easy for the frost- 
stiffened fingers to haste at the picking. Yet 
how great the need of haste the pickers were 
soon to learn. Some of these had bent to the 
work without waiting the coming of the winter 
sun, or the kindling of the fires between the 
cotton-rows. In the feeble warmth and strong 
smoke of the fires, others of the slaves were 
hovering, sullen with the discomfort of the 
early winter morning, or boisterous with jest 
and song, feeling the Christmas spirit. 

Unexpectedly, the master appeared on the 
ground, riding a large, bright sorrel horse, 
whose warm color, in the chill air, ought to have 
been agreeable. It was hardly this to the 
idlers about the fires, who had reckoned that 
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the master was in bed at this gray hour; 
they fluttered and scattered like a surprised 
covey of partridges, and began grabbing 
vaguely at cotton-bolls in their reach. But 
the man on the great sorrel had taken in the 
situation at a glance. 

“You had better hurry to your picking, you 
good-for-nothings!”’ he cried. “ Not an hour 
of Christmas shali you have unless all the 
cotton on this plantation is in the gin-house! 
Remember that if all the cotton ’s not picked 
there "Il be no Christmas on this plantation.” 

This was the most terrible threat that it 
ever entered into the heart of master to con- 
ceive. The week was the slaves’ 
carnival—their time of fun. It was the time 
for their weddings and parties and dinners 
and quiltings, and for visits to distant friends. 
Christmas was the kernel of the year, the 
honey-drop in the tasteless comb, the vivid 
spot in the colorless life. 

As the master spoke, the negroes remem- 
bered with heart-risings the brief time to the 
day of days: but then, this was the last field, 
and all the picking force was turned upon it. 

“Get this cotton out,” the master con- 
tinued, “ or spend Christmas Day in this field.” 

Then a tall mulatto woman, who had been 
steadily picking, stood erect, and turned her 


Christmas 


large brown eyes toward the horseman. 
“‘ Please, master,” she said, ‘some of we-all 
wucks hard ’s we kin; an’ some of we-all don’t 


wuck: an’ it ain’t fa’r tow make we-all as 
wucks pay what t’ others lose.” 
“Dat ’s so, master,” said a black man, 


timidly, but venturing on the strength of being 
the foremost picker of the plantation. 
All about there were words of assent. 
“Well,” said the master, “I ‘ll divide this 
field among you. I'll set each of you a 
task to finish before Christmas.” 
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He dismounted from the sorrel amid the 
approving buzz of the busy bees, while the 
drones were confounded. One black boy 
began to cry. It was Tony, and Tony was 
“ Little Guinea.” He was a broad-shouldered, 
short-bodied lad of thirteen. He was not as 
ill-looking as you might infer when told of his 
flat nose, thick lips, kinky hair, and eyes like 
a china doll’s; for his appearance was helped 
by fine white teeth, a good broad forehead, 
and a general look of honesty. His mother 
had been brought from Guinea—hence his 
nickname. He was not a fast cotton-picker. 
It is not the strong body of heavy build that 
best succeeds at picking. Litheness, celerity, 
endurance, are the qualities that win in this 
work. There was not a boy near his age, 
hardly a girl, whose pickings did not, day 
after day, outweigh Tony’s. No wonder, then, 
that this giving out of special tasks should 
alarm his heart. When his “rows” were 
named, he went stumbling over to them, 
crying aloud, both hands filled with cotton, 
which he used in wiping away the streaming 
tears. 

“ Before I ’d blubber like that! ” said Bar- 
bary Allen, his next neighbor. 

She spoke better English than is usual with 
the slaves, since she was a “ house-servant,” 
being now and then turned into the field as 
some crop became a subject for attention. 
This year the crop had been large, and every 
“hand” possible had been impressed for the 
picking. In the details of housework and 
sewing, in the handling of china and plate, 
Barbary Allen had acquired a quickness of 
touch and a measure of delicacy by which she 
was enabled to adapt herself to cotton-picking. 
All the season she had been at this with 
especial success. 

“Tf you don’t stop blubbering,” she con- 
tinued to Tony, “I ’ll hurry out of you’ com- 
pany.” 

She seemed likely to do so as her fingers 
went fluttering from boll to boll, securing the 
cotton with a deftness that was grace. 

But Little Guinea kept on crying in the 
face of Barbary Allen’s mocking, in the face 
of all reasoning, all joking or blame—cried 
through that day, and through the next day, 


and through several other days. He did not 
cry every minute of the time, be it understood, 
but by spells all along. The tears st pped 
when he went to sleep, which was early at 
night and sometimes during the day; they 
stopped when he ate; they stopped when a 
neighboring picker told a story; when the 
field sang a jubilee; when Sam banjoed a 
Christmas prelude; when the scrape of a 
fiddle in a cabin and the shuffling of dancing 
feet were heard, the promises of incoming 
festivities. 

Little Guinea’s crying was not all boister- 
ous. Sometimes there would be an hour of 
sniffling, audible only to Barbary Allen, for his 
rows were next to the fence, and a picked 
strip on the far side of hers set apart these 
two people, in a measure, from the other 
workers. 

At another time the weeping would be 
noiseless as dewfall, to be known only by one 
near enough to see the tears as they fell in his 
pick-sack or basket, or were wiped on locks 
of cotton. 

“ Cryin’ into you’ basket, wettin’ you’ cotton 
to make it weigh heavy!” Barbary Allen 
taunted. “ Befo’ I ’d cheat that way! It’s 
like goin’ to the mou’ners’ bench to pick the 
mou’ners’ pockets.” 

But there were times when Little Guinea's 
crying burst all bounds. When a “hand,” with 
shouting and hat-swinging, announced a task 
finished, Little Guinea would howl like a crea- 
ture in real agony. 

“Oh! oh! oh! I won’t never git mine 
done!” he ’d cry. “I can’t haf no Chris’- 
mus!” 

Though the rows were half-mile rows, Bai- 
bary Allen was a swift picker; and while Little 
Guinea was carrying all his rows along together, 
she came and went beside him, leaving him 
behind—now with a curtsy, again with a 
“‘Good-by, Little Guinea!” Whenever he saw 
her passing him, he would cry in a despair- 
ing way, like a child being left alone on a 
desolate island, and sob the piteous refrain: 
“T can’t haf no Chris’mus!” 

“What if you can’t? ”she retorted, once. 
“’'T won’t pizen you to go without Christmas.” 

“ But I can’t go out r-a-b-b-i-t-huntin’,” he 
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sobbed, with a tearful lingering on the word 
“rabbit,” as if he were eating a boiled hind 
quarter of one. 

‘Good for the rabbits!” said Barbary Allen. 

“ An’ I can’t make me no pa’tridge-traps.” 

“Glad of it,” said Barbary Allen. “It’s a 
sneaking way, to catch birds in traps.” 

“TDoan’ yo’ reckon I wants somethin’ to 
eat Chris’mus, ’sides bacon?” said Little 
Guinea, warming. “‘ Yo’ gits you’ victuals from 
de white folks’ table, an’ yo’ doan’ haf no 


? 





“*1 CAN’T SEE A SPECK OF WHITE BEFORE ME "CAUSE YOU" COTTON IS ALL PICKED.’” 


mussy on we-all what doan’ haf no wheat- 
bread an’ tuckey an’ squince-cheese. Oh, 
mussy! An’ I can’t go ter town an’ hol’ 
hosses to yarn pic’unes.” 

“Sarves you right!” said Barbary Allen, 
with a head-toss which indicated to Little 
Guinea utter heartlessness, “for not workin’.” 

“I does wuck,” he yelled, for she was 
rapidly picking away from him. 

“You work? You mances and trances,” 
she called back. ‘ You poke roun’ a cotton- 
stalk like a cow roun’ a fodder-stack. You 
let me, a lady, beat you all to pieces. Ain’t 
you shame’ of you’self—say, ain’t you ?” 
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“TI can beat yo’ cuttin’ wood,” Little 
Guinea yelled in retaliation. “An’ I ain’t 
gwine ter neber cut anuther stick fer yo’ an’ 
you’ mammy, long ’s I live.” 

“Lots of young gentlemen at ‘the quarters’ 
that ‘ll be happy to cut wood for me,” shouted 
Barbary Allen. 

“Let um do it, then,” bawled Little Guinea, 
in return. 

“When I pick this row down, I 'Il be all 
done!” Barbary Allen called exultantly. 


(SEE PAGE 247.) 


“Hush you’ mouf! ” Little Guinea fairly 
shrieked this. He wished he could find a 
hard clod to throw at the taunting girl, who 
had got to the hill-crest, over which the rows 
led down into the bottom-land. She was 
already disappearing down the hillside. 

He was a long way from this hilltop; but 
then, he was carrying all his rows, while she 
was working hers one by one. He was look- 
ing forward to the brow of the steep; farther, 
the eye could not see the rows. How thick 
the white bolls were! With those on the 


down hillside and in the bottom, he thought 
there must be millions of them. 


He could n’t 
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pick them before Christmas,—he knew he 
could n’t,—for this was the afternoon before. 
He might as well stop trying, he thought. 
“But I'll do much ’s I kin,” he decided. 
The black boy had an element of fidelity in 
his nature. 

It was a long time before Barbary Allen 
came back from the bottom-land back to the 
hilltop. Her basket was tense with the cotton 
she had crammed into it. 

“TI ’m done!” she said in a triumphant 
way, as she passed him. “I ’ve saved my 
Christmas! ” 

Little Guinea’s answer was to cry louder 
and louder. 

“If you ‘ll hush blubberin’,” said Barbary 
Allen, “I ll help you pick.” 

Little Guinea’s crying was _ suddenly 
stopped. A gleam of hope brightened his 
face. Then the tears started. “’T ain’t no 
use! We could n’t git it done. Oh, my! oh, 
me! Mussy’s sakes! I can’t haf no Chris’- 
mus in de mawnin’. My Chris’mus is los’! 
‘Oh, land! Oh, land!” 

“Let ’s try hard ’s we can, Little Guinea,” 
said Barbary Allen. “If you can tote two 
rows, I ‘ll manage these five—sho ’s you 
bawn, I ’ll do it.” 

With this, her fingers began flitting from boll 
to boll, from stalk to stalk. 

Little Guinea felt hope kindling in his 
heart. Was it possible? Could he—oh, could 
he—save his Christmas? 

“Oh, Lord, help me!” he cried, in a great 
sweep of passionate desire. ‘‘I wants Chris’- 
mus so hard.” 

“If we can pick to the top of the hill by 
sundown, we can finish to-night,” said Bar- 
bary Allen. “That ’s our stint: to the hill- 
top by sundown.” 

Little Guinea, inspirited, began snatching, 
grabbing at the cotton with both awkward 
hands at once. He tore at the half-open 
bolls with his strong nails; he forced them with 
his strong teeth. His breath came hard. He 
cried, but he no longer took time to wipe the 
tears with the locks of cotton. Barbary 
Allen, her fingers skipping and skimming as 
if at play, laughed at his awkwardness, and 
tried to tell him a better way of picking. 


“ Doan’ say nothin’ ter me!” he said, wish. 
ing to put all his soul into the work. 

She began to sing a Christmas glee; he 
said the singing pestered him. So silence fell 
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between them as they worked—worked for 
dear Christmas, keeping together, she lightly 
carrying the five rows, he hardly carrying his 
two. He looked not back or forward: she 
had told him not to, lest his heart might faint 
with the little done, with the much that re- 
mained. But he could see he was making 
progress, now that he was working two rows 
instead of seven. His heart burned; hope 
glowed; the tears dried; every muscle was 
strained ; he worked as never before: and Bar- 
bary Allen worked faster and faster, in silence, 
except for the rustling and crackling of the 
dry cotton-sticks. Thus through unreckoned 
time! Suddenly, without looking to the west, 
Little Guinea knew that it was sunset. With 
a quick throb of fear, he looked ahead. They 
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were yards away from the hilltop. He turned 
his dismayed face toward Barbary Allen; his 
hands dropped with a giving-up gesture. 
“Pick up you’ hands,” said Barbary Allen, 
“an’ work along. 
“°’T ain’t no use! 
said Little Guinea. 
“ Anyhow, ’t ain’t right to waste master’s 
Maybe we can get done 


” 


My Chris’mus is los’!” 


time; work along! 
yet.” 

" “We can't! we can’t! we can’t! ” he cried, 
“nohow—’cep’ a angel ’ll take hol’ an’ help us.” 

“ We are pretty near the hilltop.” 

“But when we gits dar, we ’s got ter pick 
down de hill an’ inter de bottom.” 

“But the cotton is n’t thick down there like 
it is up yere. Work along, hard ’s you can. 
If we get to the hilltop by dark, we can pick 
all that ’s down and in the valley after night, 
by the stars.” 

Little Guinea returned to the work, not with 
the intent zeal of before. He was crying and 
looking through the tears at the darkening 
sky. Was it clouding, or was it the mist in 
his eyes? Barbary Allen’s fingers were flying 
swifter than ever before. There was silence 
between them again until dark. They had 
picked to the brow of the hill, and a short 
space down. There were clouds over the 
stars; it was dark. Barbary Allen gave up. 

“T can’t see a speck of white before me,” 
she said. 

“It ’s los’! It ’s los’! 
los’! My Chris’mus is los’! 
Lord-a-mussy! ” 

Little Guinea threw himself face downward 
between the cotton-rows, sobbing and gasping. 
“De Lord doan’ kere nuffin’ fer Little Guinea! 


79? 


He doan’ kere nuffin’ fer me! 


My Chris’mus is 
Lord-a-mussy ! 
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“He do! Hedo! He do, Little Guinea 
said Barbary Allen, her voice trembling with a 
great choking happiness, all her own. “I 
can’t see a speck of white before me ’cause 
you’ cotton is all picked; you rows is picked 
down tne hill an’ in the valley. Every time 
I went down the hill I toted one of you’ rows 
down an’ I toted another of ’em back. An’ 
now you’ task ’s all done, an’ you’ Christmas 
is saved!” 

Little Guinea had got to his feet. ‘‘ Bob’ry 
Allun,” he demanded, “ what ’s de reason you 
did n’t tell me dis glory befo’?” 

“*Cause it ’s Christmas, when folks s’prises 
folks. There ’s the wagon come for our 
baskets.” 

Little Guinea carried her basket to the 
wagon, and then his. Then the two young 
slaves walked home together. 

“Bob’ry Allun,” he said, “ef I cotches a 
rabbit, Chris’mus, what yo’ reckon I ’ll do wif 
it?” 

“Eat it,” said Barbary Allen, who never 
hesitated long about anything. 

“Not by a long rabbit-jump. 
it ter you fer a Chris’mus gif’. 
any pic’unes, I ’ll puzzent yo’ wif a sto’e 
Chris’mus gif’. An’ I ‘ll chop yo’ sich big 
back-logs dat you’ Chris’mus fire won’t weber 


I ’ll puzzent 
Ef I yarns 


go out.” 

Barbary Allen thanked him, and promised 
him a slice of pound-cake from the white 
folks’ Christmas dinner. 


The next morning the master, on the bright 
sorrel, rode out to the last field, and lo! they 
were all gone—the white specks that were 
thick as stars; and gone, too, were all the anx- 


ious faces. Not a slave’s Christmas was lost. 






































F any one of you— man, woman, or 
child— does an act of kindness, a 
courageous or sclf-sacrificing act, it 
will never be lost. Perhaps you your- 
self will not see the result, but, unknown to you, 
the deed may keep on growing and growing 
until only the world itself is big enough to 
hold it. 

Remember that, for it is worth remembering. 

Not many years ago, there was a poor and 
ignorant man who did a good deed, according 
to his light. I do not know his real name; | 
doubt if twenty persons outside of his own 
acquaintances ever knew it. I do not know 
whether the man is still living or not, and if he 
is, I am sure that he will not read this; it is 
likely that he never learned to read at all. 

I will call the man José, because it is a com- 
mon Brazilian name. He lived in the city of 
Fortaleza, capital of the province, now the state, 
of Ceara; it is on the Brazilian coast, north of 
Pernambuco. José’s business was carrying 
freight and passengers to and from the vessels 
which came to Fortaleza. His principal pos- 
session was a raft on which he did the carrying. 

I must explain that Ceara has no harbors ; for 
three or four hundred miles the coast is a line 
of sand beach, without even a river’s mouth 
large enough for vessels to enter ; so they have 
to anchor in open roadsteads, often two or three 
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miles out. All the year round the surf breaks 
on this beach, a wall of white foam ; and if any- 
body wishes to land or to embark, he must pass 
through the surf wall. 

To attempt this in a boat would be danger- 
ous business; the people have a much better 
arrangement in the jangada, or sailing-raft. 
This is simply a long, narrow raft, made of 
jangada-wood, which is almost as light as cork. 
Several logs of this wood— from three to seven 
or eight—are firmly lashed together. The raft is 
furnished with a mast and sail, and a little stage 
like a table, on which passengers stand to keep 
their feet dry and to be out of the way of any 
breaking wave. The stern is furnished with a 
long sweep, like a very large oar, which works 
on a post to which it is attached; this is the 
rudder. 

These rafts will sail as fast as a yacht, and 
pass through seas that no boat could long live 
in. With a crew that understands its busi- 
ness, they are the safest craft in the world; 
fishermen venture a hundred miles out to sea on 
them, regardless of storms. As for the surf, 
they skim right over it on the crest of a wave; 
as soon as they touch the sand, the raftsmen 
drag them up high out of reach of the next 
wave. They will bear heavy freights; all the 
merchandise that comes to Ceara is brought 
ashore on the jangadas, and all that leaves it is 
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carried out on them to vessels in the roadsteads. 
They carry all the passengers, too. I have tried 
these queer conveyances more than once, and 
have a vivid recollection of passing through 
fifty yards of white foam and towering waves, 
and then finding myself suddenly high and dry, 
none the worse for the experience. 

José, then, carried freight and passengers on 
his raft, when there were any to carry; when 
there were none, he did such odd jobs of porter- 
age as he could pick up along the beach, or 
plaited mats, or lounged and smoked with his 
comrades. He had two men to help him on 
the raft, but so far as clothes and manners 
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low, broad-brimmed leather hats; and sandals 
instead of shoes. 

When vessels were loading or unloading, 
José and his men had plenty to do. Five or 
six times a month a steamer touched at Forta- 
leza, on its way to or from Rio de Janeiro, Then 
the raftsmen were always busy. Often there 
were rich passengers who paid well for them- 
selves and their baggage. 
freight and mails, and almost always a load of 








Then, there were the 


negroes going to the slave-markets of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. José and his friends 
pitied the negroes, because they had heard that 


slaves were barbarously treated on the great 





***1 WON’T TAKE THE NEGROES AT ALL,’ 
ANOTHER SLAVE ON MY RAFT!’’ 


went, you could not have distinguished captain 
from men. All were dressed in the Ceara 


peasant fashion: ragged white cotton trousers 
and shirt, the latter hanging loosely about the 
waist, outside the trousers, in blouse fashion; 


SAID José, ‘1 WON’T EVER CARRY 
(SEE PAGE 251.) 


plantations about Rio. In Ceara, on the con- 
trary, most of the masters were very kind, and 
the negroes were as happy as men and women 
can be without freedom. But even the kind- 
est masters might be poor or in debt, and so be 
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forced to sell their slaves ; then they were almost 
always bought by slave-dealers, who carried 
them off to the southern plantations. ‘The 
dealers regarded the negroes precisely as they 
would horses or pigs, and, if they got good 
money for them, they were utterly indifferent as 
to their fate. They carried them to Rio because 
slaves brought better prices and sold more 
readily on the plantations than they did in Ceara. 

One day, when the steamer was at anchor, a 
group of slaves was led down to the beach. 
They were tied together by the wrists, two and 
two. None of them made any resistance, be- 
cause they knew that they could not help them- 
selves. Some had sullen faces; some looked 
reckless, and tried to laugh ; all were miserable. 
The dealer—a big, coarse-looking man — 
walked before, and his overseer behind. 

José sat watching the slaves. He knew that 
the dealer had already engaged a raft, and was 
rather glad of it, because he had no mind to 
carry this wretched freight himself. He was 
vaguely sorry and indignant, but knew no way 
to help the negroes. 

Two young men were standing near him, 
watching the group, and he heard them talking. 

“ What a pity!” said one. 

“ Say ‘ what a shame!’” answered the other. 
~ Those negroes are. going to the Sido Paulo 
coffee plantations. They will be worked as no 
horse ever was worked. They will be beaten and 
bullied and overworked, and turned from men 
into beasts. Like enough, they will be killed 
by some brutal overseer.” 

“We can’t prevent those cruelties,” said the 
first. 

“No, we can’t. The people of Ceara can’t 
prevent cruelty in Sio Paulo; but they can 
keep these slaves in Ceara, where they are well 
treated ; they can pass a law to prevent them 
from being taken away.” 

“Ah, but they won’t do that. It has been 
proposed twice in the legislature, and failed.” 

“ The more shame! Is it not a disgrace to 
have such a spectacle in our free city? Look 
at those men, tied together like criminals! and 
this in Ceara, where negroes never run away, 
because they love their masters. It’s a shame, 
I say! Why, the very raftsmen ought to be 


ashamed to carry such a freight!” 
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Presently the young men walked away. |osé 
remained, thinking. He could not get this 
conversation out of his head. Day after day 
he thought of it, and the words that came back 
to him oftenest were these: “ The very rafts- 
men ought to be ashamed to carry such a 
freight!” 

He was so full of the subject that he could 
not help talking about it. Whenever work was 
slack, and the raftsmen gathered to smoke and 
gossip, he would tell them the story over and 
over again. He grew excited about it; spring- 
ing to his feet, he would pour out a torrent of 
rough eloquence, with flushed face and uncouth 
gestures. 

He abused the slave-dealers in the strongest 
kind of language. He pleaded for the negroes, 
condemned to a life of toil and suffering; and 
the tears came to his eyes when he pictured the 
horrors of plantation life. He ranted about 
the legislature and the people of Ceara, who 
let this shameful traffic go on. 

Probably half his descriptions were imaginary 
and half his arguments were worthless. Queerly 
enough, he never spoke against slavery itself, 
for it never occurred to him that slavery was 
wrong; but he had a mighty hatred of cruelty 
and he showed it in his own way. To take the 
slaves away from Ceara was cruelty. To sell 
them to the plantations was cruelty. The 
traffic was cruelty from beginning to end, and 
it ought to be stopped. 

The other raftsmen were rough fellows like 
José, with hearts as big and logic as defective 
as his. They agreed, one and all, that it was a 
shame not to keep the negroes in Ceara. But 
they shrugged their shoulders ; what could they 
do? 

A week passed on, and another steamer 
anchored in the roadstead, on her way to 
Rio. The raftsmen hurried out to bring the 
mails and passengers ashore; this done, most 
of them gathered on the beach to wait for out- 
going travelers. 

Another group of slaves came down — half a 
dozen this time, and one was a woman with 
her baby; she was crying because she had 
been sold away from her husband and would 
never see him again. 


The dealer walked up to José. “ Here, my 




















man,” he said, “ how much do you want to take 
me out with this lot ?” 

losé looked, and hesitated; he wanted a job 
badly, for he had secured none that day. He 
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That was José’s good deed. He saw an evil, 
and made the best protest against it that he 
could. It was not in his power to stop the 
slave-traffic, but he could, and did, refuse to 





THE JANGADA, A SOUTH AMERICAN 


looked again, and saw the woman crying. He 
looked at the other raftsmen ; nearly all on the 
beach had gathered about, as they usually did 
when a bargain was being struck. 

Still José hesitated. 

“Come, what will you ask ?” said the trader, 
impatiently. “If you don’t want the job, say 
so, and I ’Il soon find somebody who does.” 

Then it flashed through José’s mind: “ The 
very raftsmen ought to be ashamed to carry 
such a freight!” Then he lifted his head with 
a new light in those black eyes of his. What 
he said was this: 

“TI won’t take the negroes at all. I won't 
ever carry another slave on my raft!” 





SAIL-BOAT SUCH AS jose OWNED. 


have anything to do with it. He never 
dreamed that his words would have any effect, 
except to keep money out of his own pocket 
and to make the slave-dealer angry. 

Now let us see what the result was. 

The dealer drew back in astonishment. The 
other raftsmen gasped. Such a thing had never 
been heard of. But the next second they caught 
the fire that flashed from José’s eyes; they could 
be brave and generous, too. 

“ Bravo, José!” shouted a dozen. “ Bravo!” 
Then one cried out: “I ‘ll never carry another 
slave, either!” “Nor I!” “Nor I!” yelled 
other raftsmen. “I won’t carry your freight, 


and I ‘ll make anybody sorry that does! 
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“We won't carry them!” We won't let them 
go to be flogged to death on the plantations!” 
“Take your slaves back!” “Take ’em back!” 


Oh, it was a wild chorus of honest indigna- 
tion — the cry of right against wrong; the cry 
of free men against human bondage; the cry of 
poor and ignorant men, who knew not how to 
pick their words, but who, somehow, had stum- 
bled on a noble idea, and for the moment were 
glorified by it. Even the slave-dealer shrank 
away at first; he feared they would lay hands 
on him. But they did not offer to do him any 
harm; they simply refused to take his slaves 
out to the steamer. 

“Nonsense!” he said. “The slaves have 
got to go. Come, I ’ll give five milreis for the 
job.” 

“Not for ten!” “Not for twenty, nor a hun- 
dred!” answered the raftsmen. Perhaps some 
among them would have yielded had they stood 
alone; but they feared the others; they knew that 
their comrades had fists, and knives too, and 
were not chary of using them in a quarrel. So 
they did what was the safest thing — kept with 
the majority. 

“T ’ll call the police!” shouted the enraged 
dealer. “I Il have you all arrested!” 

“Go and do it, then!” “Go, you old 
rascal!” ‘Go, you spy!” “We won’t carry 
your slaves!” 

The man, in a great rage, hurried off for the 
policeman (suddelegado). He returned with him 
presently. “There!” said he; “those rascals 
refuse to carry my slaves; now arrest them!” 

The policeman wagged his head; the big 
raftsmen laughed. “ What shall I arrest them 
for?” asked the subdelegado. “ Have they hurt 
you or your slaves ?” 

“ No, no; they refuse to work for me, I tell 
you; it ’s their duty to carry freight, and they 
won't do it.” 

“IT don’t see how it ’s their duty. They ’ve 
got a right to carry freight if they wish to, 
but nobody can make them do it if they don’t 
choose to.” 

“You can order them to, and if they don’t 
obey, then you can arrest them.” 

“ My dear sir, I have no right to give such 
an order; if I did, I should be liable to arrest 
myself. So long as the men are peaceable, they 


can do as they please about carrying your slaves, 
I don’t see that I can help you,” concluded the 
officer, blandly. ‘“ Good morning, sir.” And 
he walked away. 

The raftsmen saw their victory; all at once, 
they saw its importance, too. There was no 
way of getting slaves out to the steamers except 
on their rafts; and there was no way of getting 
them to Rio and Sado Paulo except by the 
steamers. They, the raftsmen, were masters of 
the situation. A wild shout of triumph went 
up; they danced and sang and embraced each 
other —the big, rough fellows — in a delirium 
of joy. And the slave-dealer? He fumed and 
swore, and ofiered bribes, and worked hard all 
day; and at night he saw the steamer move 
off without him; and so he marched the poor 
slaves back into town. 

But the end was not yet. There was an 
abolition society in Fortaleza — a group of ear- 
nest men who were doing all they could to lessen 
the evils of slavery, as well as striving for its 
final extinction. They heard what the raftsmen 
had done, and their hearts swelled with sudden 
hope; here was a new means at hand for their 
work. ‘That evening an impromptu meeting 
was held in one of the public squares, and half 
the people in Fortaleza were there; for at heart 
Ceara hated slavery, though it was tolerated. 
There were speeches and cheers. A subscription 
was taken up, and José and his comrades were 
praised and rewarded. Letters and deputations 
were sent to the other coast towns to draw their 
raftsmen into this good conspiracy. And they 
did. In two weeks every raftsman in Ceara was 
pledged not to carry out slaves. The dealers 
appealed to the courts, and the courts could do 
nothing for them. They appealed to the pro- 
vincial legislature; but the legislature had 
caught the infection, and instead of helping the 
dealers, it passed a law which effectually stopped 
the exportation of slaves from Ceara. For them, 
at least, the southern plantations had no further 
terror. 

Then an unforeseen result came to help the 
good work. As it was now impossible to take 
slaves out of Ceara, they could only be sold 
from one Ceara master to another; and pres- 
ently it was found that nobody wanted to buy 
slaves. In fact, free labor was so cheap in the 
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province, and worth so much more than slave 
labor, that it did n’t pay to keep slaves at all. 
Their value had been kept up only because 
dealers had always been ready to purchase them 
for the market of Rio; as soon as that market 
was barred, the price of slaves fell to almost 
nothing. The abolition society grew in strength, 
and branches were organized in every town and 
village. They collected subscriptions, and began 
to buy the slaves and free them. People began 
to free their own slaves, right and left. They did 
it partly out of generosity, and partly because it 
was the cheapest way to get rid of an expensive 
luxury. It became quite the fashion for a mas- 
ter to free a slave or two on any occasion of 
rejoicing — on his birthday, for example, or that 
of one of his children, when his son came of 
age, or on Christmas Day, or on Brazilian In- 
dependence Day. 

I'hen some of the young abolitionists said: 
“Let us get subscriptions, and try to free all 
the slaves of one parish. If we succeed, there 
will be one free parish in Brazil.” 

Che idea took like wild-fire. The parish of 
Acaripé was chosen, and all the abolition so- 
cieties — all Cearé—set to work to batter 
down slavery in Acaripé. And they did. Sub- 
scriptions poured in for freeing the slaves. 
Many of the Acaripé masters freed their own 
slaves, or offered to sell them to the abolition- 
ists at ridiculously low prices. In a few weeks 
every slave in Acaripé had received his free 
papers, and the enthusiasm rose to white 
heat. If Ceara could free one parish, she 
could free another. ‘They freed another par- 
ish, and another—a score of them. They 
freed half the province. And at last, without 
the passage of a single law, without fraud, 
without quarrels, from the single force of a great 
and generous impulse, the people of Ceara freed 
every slave within the bounds of the province. 
It was wonderful! ‘The world never saw the 





like of that deed before, and it will be long 
before it sees such another. In Ceara there 
was joy unspeakable. There was high festival 
for a week; and when the people gathered in 
their churches, and the organs pealed forth the 
grand Te Deum, and all thanked God for what 
was done, I think there was no face that was 
not wet with tears of happiness. 

The legislature capped the climax by passing 
a law that from that day no slavery could 
exist in Ceara. 

But s#// the work went on. All Brazil had 
caught the spark by this time. It flew from city 
to city, from province to province. It set the 
country on fire with generous deeds; it freed 
slaves everywhere by scores and hundreds and 
thousands; it freed other provinces; it forced 
itself into government affairs; it knocked petty 
political questions into nothingness, because 
it made itself the only question. And at length 
a day came — will the world ever forget it ? — 
a day when, amid an awed silence, the senators 
of Brazil voted on this decree, which had just 
been passed by the lower house: 


Article I. From the date of the promulgation of this 
law, all slaves in Brazil are free. 
Article II. All dispositions to the contrary are re- 


voked. 


The bill was passed, and at once signed by 
the Princess Isabel, acting as regent during the 
absence of the Emperor in Europe. 

If you are ever in Rio de Janeiro, go to the 
museum, and on the ground floor you will see 
José’s raft. It was brought in triumph from 
Ceara, and placed there as a sacred relic of the 
nation. But the man’s name is forgotten. If 
he lives, I suppose he has no idea that because 
he refused to earn five milreis the movement 
was started that freed eight hundred thousand 
people from slavery, and swept this gigantic 
evil from the soil of Brazil. 
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THE RUINS OF 


James River lay before them, broad and glit- 
tering, its left shore bluff-bordered and forest- 
crowned, its right shore sloping to the water’s 
edge in fertile meadows and verdant lowlands. 
At last Uncle Tom pointed over to the north- 
ern shore, where, stretching out from it, a long, 
low-lying, green and tree-dotted island seemed 
almost to float on the bosom of the river, in 
marked contrast to the high facing bluffs of 
Scotland on the other side. From a little 





OLD JAMESTOWN. 


cove at the northern end shot out a long, new, 
commodious steamboat wharf, flanked to the 
left by a slight rise of ground tree-crested and 
fenced about, while to the right stretched 
broad tilled fields, out of which rose the black 
ened brick walls of a burned and ruined man- 
sion. 

The steamer made fast to the dock, the 
gang-plank was run out, and even as Uncle 
Tom, in choicest Spanish, invited his young 
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friends to disembark at the port of San Miguel, 
the first officer announced: “Jamestown! All 
out for Jamestown!” 

rhen the tourists filed off to pay their 
“ wharfage” fees, and to make their way up 
the path toward the rustic entrance to the tree- 
shaded inclosure, within which they spied a 
broken, solitary, and “ivy-mantled” church 
tower, half hidden by its grove of sheltering 
trees. 

‘Behold the Vanished Colony!” said Uncle 
Tom, as they entered the inclosure and halted 
before the high wire fence that essays to keep 
from the hand of the spoiler the ancient 
church and yet more ancient burying-ground 
of vanished Jamestown. 

“And is this really the place where John 
Smith went to church and where Pocahontas 
was married?” asked Marian, as they sur- 
veyed the ruin with interest. 

“The place assuredly, but not the same 
place,” Uncle Tom replied. ‘This tower, 
part belfry and part loopholed guard-house, as 
you may see, marks the fourth church erected 
here by the Virginia colonists. It must have 
been built long after John Smith and Poca- 
hontas had passed from the scene—probably 
after the burning of Jamestown in the time of 
Bacon’s rebellion in 1676.” 

“That was Nathaniel Bacon, who stood out 
against Berkeley, the royal governor, was it 
not?” said Bert. 

“You know him, I see, Bert—the earliest 
of American patriots,” Uncle Tom replied. 
“Time was when this was a peninsula, and not 
an island, you see, and over the neck at this 
northern end—come up and see for yourself,” 
said Uncle Tom suddenly, turning from the 
old tower and the tree-filled old cemetery. 

Through a vine-covered gateway they passed 
within the grass-grown ramparts of the old 
Confederate fort, and, standing on the shore 
beside the almost obliterated remains of the 
colonial powder-magazine, they looked about 
them. A hundred yards from shore, a lone 
cypress-tree, bent, but yet green with foliage, 
clung tenaciously to a little tuft of earth; and 
all that submerged land, so Uncle Tom in- 
formed them, had once been above water 
and a part of the Jamestown settlement. 


VANISHED COLONY. 
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“A double meaning, you see, boys and 
girls,” he said, “attaches to my calling this a 
vanished colony. On land nothing remains 
of it to-day save that ivy-covered tower and 
the crumbling gravestones. The grass-grown 
reminder of the mightiest of modern wars is 
heaped up over what were the streets and 
highways of the old village. The unstayed 
river, relentless as time itself, has, foot by foot, 
eaten away the actual site of much of the old 
Jamestown where Smith and Delawarr labored, 
where Pocahontas lived and flourished, where 
Berkeley ruled with despotic sway, and where 
Bacon, backing his words with his deeds, made 
the first successful armed protest against kingly 
tyranny, in the name of the people.” 

“Tt was quite a place at one time, was n’t 
it?’’ said Roger. 

*“The most important town in the colonies,’ 
Uncle Tom replied. “In spite of jealousy, 
neglect, and privation, the colony planted on 
this island in 1607 flourished and grew, until 
its one hundred and fifty colonists increased to 
fifteen thousand in 1647, and the palisaded vil- 
lage of fifty houses, as it was in Pocahontas’s 
time, grew into the colonial ‘metropolis’ of 
Berkeley’s day, with its Capitol and its court- 
house and its Governor’s Mansion, its taverns 
and shops and traders, its streets and highways 
and ‘ocean piers,’ now all vanished utterly, 
save the old tower yonder, and the walls of the 
thrice-burnt house in the fields known as the 
Cary place. There once lived Washington’s 
earliest love, and there, too, it is also claimed, 
stood Governor Berkeley’s mansion in the days 
of his stormy supremacy.” 

“Interesting old spot, is n’t it?” said Bert, 
surveying the scene, where tree and river, dis- 
mantled modern fort and broken ancient 
tower, combined in a landscape at once attrac- 
tive and suggestive. 

“And full of stirring story,” added Uncle 
Tom. “See! Yonder, where now flows the 
ever-widening creek, stretched once the neck 
of land over which Smith and his soldiers 
marched into the wilderness, over which came 
Pocahontas bearing relief or warning to the 
colonists, and by which Bacon and his patriot 
army entered the captured capital. Explorer 
and colonist, trader and priest, governor and 
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councilor, landed proprietor and negro slave, 
sailor, soldier, Indian ally or red-skinned foe- 
man, stately ladies on horseback or in lumber- 
ing coaches, bondmaid and goodwife, all the 
life and all the display, were seen here as the 
seat of colonial government for over ninety 
years, or until Governor Nicholson, in 1698, 
removed the capital to Williamsburg, whither 
we shall ride presently, and took from James- 
town all its prestige and power. ‘Then the old 
capital quickly languished. In 1716 it had 
dwindled to a half-dozen houses, and now to 
this—an old tower inclosed by a wire fence to 
keep off relic-hunting visitors, and preserved 
as a landmark by the enterprise and patri- 
otism of some Virginia women—the Association 
for the Preservation of Virginian Antiquities. 


Was I not right when I called it the Vanished 
Colony?” 

And as they took carriage for Williamsburg, 
to which, nine miles away, they rode through 
the woods and fields of the beautiful York 
peninsula, they listened again to Uncle ‘lom’s 
details of Virginia’s colonial story, and in the 
midst of the scenes made historic by many 
famous people, from Smith and Newport and 
Delawarr to Washington and Henry and 
Jefferson, they agreed with him that Virginia’s 
story was indeed deeply interesting, and did 
not wonder that modern story-tellers draw 


upon it for material when seeking to put into 
action the loving, the striving, the passion, the 
romance, and the adventures of the days of 
the vanished colony of Jamestown. 
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Oo) UNDREDS of 
miles from any 
large cities, far 
away from sail- 
roads, steamboats, 
post-offices, or tel- 
egraph stations, 
thousands of chil- 
dren in the South- 
ern mountains, 
which make such long black ridges on the 
maps, are getting their educations in rude 





school-houses. 

For two or three months in the year, when 
the weather is not too cold, when there is no 
hoeing to be done in the garden, no fodder to 
pull or yarn to spin, boys and girls of all ages 
and sizes gather in one-story, one-room, win- 
dowless, stoveless, comfortless log school-houses 
to learn their A B C’s and to sing the multipli- 
cation-tables in concert. 

School must be for them as dull a place as 
for little Six Years Old, who summed up her 
first school-day’s experiences in the report, “I 


sat on a long bench and swung my short legs 
and learned to say A,” or as for her little 
neighbor, who grieved because of her disap- 
pointment in the teacher who showed her to a 
sit there for the present,” 


seat, telling her to 
and who, although she sat as still as she could 
the whole day long, did n’t get the present. 

3ut for most boys and girls living in towns 
where thrift and progress have made their way 
such dull school-days are, fortunately, things of 
the past; for now, from the tiniest tot of the 
kindergarten to the grown-up brother or sister 
of the high school, activity is the law of growth 
for both mind and body. The four walls of 
even the largest and best school over which 
the American flag floats to-day fail to provide 
space enough for these active, growing minds 
and bodies. 

Out, out into the fields and woods, to the 
museums, art-galleries, public buildings, libra- 
ries, factories, large business plants, power- 
houses, gas-works and water-works, children 
must go to gather for themselves ideas, mate- 
rials, and data which are to help them to an 











OUT-OF-DOOR 


SCHOOLS. 


A SKETCHING-CLASS. 


understanding of the life about them and to 
lead them to the right use of books. The 
school-room is only the “ business office,” the 


place where ideas are sorted, related, elabo- 


rated, and built up into brawn and brain after 
the work in the fields, the manual-training 
shops, cooking-schools and sewing-schools. 


STUDYING NATURAL 


VoL. XXVII.— 33-34. 


HISTORY ON 


Only such education as this is worth the 
winning; it gives to the boy or girl full mas- 
tery of self, makes sound minds in sound bodies, 
gives broad general culture, and builds up 
strong and intelligent men and women. 

At the great exposition to be held in Paris 
next summer, education is to have the place of 


THE BANKS OF A STREAM 
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honor. In a beautiful building called the 
Palace of Education, the work of the school- 
children of all nations will be exhibited. 

The children of the national capital are 
going to Paris in large numbers—by photo- 
graphs. Perhaps you would like to see a few 
of them before they set out on their long jour- 
ney. Several hundred pictures have been 
taken, representing all the grades, and showing 





TEACHING GEOLOGY ON 


the pupils at both their indoor and out-of- 
work. Do you go to an out-of-door 
If you come to Washington, you 


door 
school? 
will find classes studying plants and animals, 
history, government, geography, science, and 
art, and carrying on this work in the parks, fields, 
woods, libraries, public buildings, or art-galleries. 

Visitors from different parts of the United 
States are frequently surprised, in the course 
of their sight-seeing, to come across these 
groups of children busy with note-books and 
sketch-blocks. Furthermore, at any hour of 
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the day a street-car full of happy children is 
apt to speed past a group of waiting pas- 
sengers on the corner, branches and flowers, 
collecting-nets and -cases, baskets, hammers, 
and trowels, all telling the story of a day in 
the fields. Perhaps this may seem more like 
play than work, but in all of these ways these 
children are cultivating their own powers by 
observing things, doing things, gathering ex. 








THE SIDE OF A HILL. 
periences and information with which to inter- 
pret the knowledge stored up in books. 

All the photographs for the exposition are 
intended to show children getting the experi- 
ences which in time are to lead to book-learning. 

The wee folks of the kindergarten are sent 
to work in their garden, where early in the 
spring they planted flower-seeds, pease, beans, 
corn, and radishes. Though too young to study 
botany with a great big B, even these babies 
are studying plant growth. 

At the Smithsonian Institution and its next- 
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SKETCHING IN A CITY PARK. 


door neighbor, the National Museum, the chil- 
dren spend many happy hours among things 
which constantly interest and delight them. 


On Saturdays many of them go alone to see 
again the objects which they studied with 
their teachers during the school week. 


LEARNING ABOUT BIRDS FROM STUFFED SPECIMENS, IN THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, WASHINGTON, 
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A GROUP OF SCHOOL-CHILDREN STUDYING THE 

The group studying birds in the Smith- 
sonian are either verifying work done in the 
fields or gathering information for a series of 
lessons; while the children learning to “ tell the 


IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, 





ROGERS ‘‘COLUMBUS” DOORS. (SEE PAGE 263.) 


time” are in the museum, where, in the case 
around which they stand, all sorts of time- 
measuring devices may be found, from the 


very earliest to the most recent. The hour- 


STUDYING DEVICES FOR MEASURING TIME, 





OUT-OF-DOOR SCHOOLS. 


ANOTHER MUSEUM CLASS; LEARNING ABOUT ASSYRIAN ART. 


glasses, sun-dials, water-clocks, long candles 


with the hours marked along their sides, allow- 
ing just enough tallow or wax between the 
figures to burn for an hour, and many other 


queer “clocks,” arouse the children’s interest, 
and lead them to consider the different condi- 
tions under which people have lived, and how 
in different perio’: of time their necessities 


IN THE CORCORAN ART GALLERY. BEFORE FREDERICK CHURCH’S PAINTING OF NIAGARA FALLS 





OUT-OF-DOOR SCHOOLS. 


IN THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. BEFORE CARPENTER’S PAINTING, THE ‘‘ SIGNING OF THE EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION.’ 


have been met by man’s inventions. The his- The Capitol, with its many historical statues 
tory of the magnet, compass, thermometer, the and paintings, the United States Senate, 
electric light, the electric car, various means of House of Representatives, and the Supreme 


communication, transportation, and other prac- Court, gives many opportunities for this work. 
tical matters are studied in similar ways. The class gathered before the Rogers 


IN A NEW-FASHIONED SCHOOL. THE STUDY OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. 
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bronze doors which lead into the rotunda is 
studying scenes in the life of Columbus, and 
a more advanced class is represented before 
Carpenter’s picture of the “Signing of the 
Emancipation Proclamation.” 

The children receive an excellent idea of 
Indian life from the large collection. of mod- 
els, pictures, and relics of various sorts in the 
National Museum. Lifelike models of braves 
in full hunting-costumes, of mothers grinding 
corn, and many other interesting phases of 
Indian life, teach the children how the earli- 
est inhabitants of our country lived. 

From the Indian back to the Assyrian war- 
riors is a long history lesson, but it is really a 
class in art which is making a tour of the 
Halls of the Ancients, where reproductions of 
an old Roman house, and of Egyptian, Assyr- 
ian, and Saracenic art are to be found. The 
Assyrian throne-room is the special point of in- 
terest shown in the picture. In one end of the 
room many steps, guarded by huge lions, lead 
up to such a throne as that on which Neb- 





A 
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CLASS IN PLAIN COOKING. 


uchadnezzar sat, while the walls reflect the art 
ideas of his time. On a background of crude 
blue the yellow figures seem to be pasted 
rather than painted, because there were no 
shadows in Assyrian art. 

Other photographs of art-classes show a 
sketching group in a private garden, and a trip 
to the Corcoran Art Gallery, where the chil- 
dren are pausing before Frederick Church's 
“Niagara Falls.” 

Painted in darker colors, but hardly less 
interesting, is the picture of the girls who are 
dealing with the bread-and-butter side of life, 
which happens at this moment to be a case of 
learning how to broil a beefsteak. 

The hosts of children who go only to the 
indoor school, with arms full or bags full of 
books, books, books, could learn twice as fast 
and more than twice as much if they could go 
to the out-of-door school too. This has been 
proved in the city of Washington by the very 
children whose intelligent, happy faces are 


seen in the photographs shown you. 

















THE OUTDOOR WORLD. 


But Winter has yet brighter scenes — he boasts 


Splendors beyond wha 


FAITHFUL FEATHERED FRIENDS. 


INTER birds have 
special claims upon 
our attention and 
appreciation. The 
birds coming from 
the North remind 
us that there are 





more severe climes 
than ours, and those that stay with us appeal 
to us by their faithfulness. All brighten and 
give life to the frigid landscapes. 
so small that one wonders how they dare 
brave our winters and are able to withstand 
the storms and low temperatures. We are 
drawn toward them, as they are to one another. 
They delight in companionship, and seem to 
believe there will be found strength in numbers 
in the presence of a common foe—the biting, 


Some are 


cutting cold. 

One can but regret that these social bird 
parties have no music. ‘There are no winter 
Even the owls do not hoot, 


All winter birds are 


songs of birds. 
nor the hawks scream. 
noted for their sociability and their silence; 
and these characteristics are retained through- 
out the year by the cedar-birds, which are 
shown in the pictured initial letter on this 
page. They sit very still, near together, often 
raising and lowering their crests, with now and 
then a dainty, lisping note, which becomes a 
longer call as they fly. In the winter they 
spend most of their time in the cedar-trees, 
and eat the hard blue berries which are found 
on them; hence the name cedar-bird. On the 


t gorgeous Summer knows. 
Bryant. 


tips of the wing- and tail-feathers are little red 
ornaments that look like drops of wax, and 
from this characteristic they are called wax- 
wings. 

If it is your good fortune to live in the 
country, you may be able to find the winter 
homes where hundreds of crows and other 
birds roost at night. By scattering crumbs 
near the house, many birds may be attracted 
and their interesting ways easily watched. 


HOW MOSSES SPEND THE WINTER. 


On stone walls and tree-trunks there are 
tufts of brown, apparently lifeless, that change 





“ON STONE WALLS AND TREE-TRUNKS.” 


to beautiful soft mats of green as soon as the 
raindrops come to visit them. After every 
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shower the woods and fields are fresh and 
bright, not alone from the washing of their 
faces, but largely because of the mosses, which 
have awakened into new life. These little 
plants not only can dry up 
so that they will almost 
crumble to dust when 
handled, but are so sturdy 
and full of life that cold and frost 
do them no harm. 

If we look at the leaves of 
mosses and other plants we shall 
find them made up of little boxes, 
filled with a watery substance. 
When the leaves freeze, these little 
boxes burst, just as the pitcher 





does when water freezes in it. 
The mosses are so wise as to 
empty most of the water out of 
these boxes before it freezes, and give it to the 
thirsty wind. Sometimes Jack Frost is too 
quick and catches them before they empty out 
the water; even then the boxes 
stretch, stretch, yielding to the 
strain, so that they come to no 
harm. 

Go out, some cold morning, and 
find the stones that show above the 
snow, or examine carefully the 
bark of trees, and find the brown 
patches of moss of which a single 
bit picked out looks like figure 
1. Cut off a patch of this moss 





or scrape some from tree or stone, 
take it home, and moisten it with warm water. 
Note the change in it carefully, for, as if by 
magic, the single stem will soon look like our 
second picture. The larger the bunch of 
mosses, the better the effect, and they will keep 
green for a long time under a tumbler in a 
warm room. 

This changing and growing is the same pro- 
cess that takes place in all mosses when the 


warm, moist spring comes. A. J. Grout. 


THE FROST KING. 

THERE is in nature a king that rules a great 
part of this fair earth with a pitiless sway. 
Have you ever seen his work? If not, think 
of this: What is it that brings the bird tribes 














in autumn, host upon host, from their Northern 
summer haunts? It is the Frost King. He 
lifts his hand in the far North, and the grass 
He waves his 


and the leaves are withered. 


wand, and 
flakes and 
crystals of 
the snow, as 
beautiful as 
any created 
forms upon 
earth, come 
falling in 
myriads, to 
cover the 
food of the 
birds from 
sight. And 
then all the 


great armies 


FROST IN LEAFY FORM. 


of the warblers, and the pipits, and the long 
spurs, and the “ snowflakes ” flee southward be- 
fore the fierceness of the Frost King. And 
what desolation the Frost King spreads be- 
The delicate beauty of leaf and 
The face of 


the earth, so beautiful in summer, is bleak and 


fore him! 
blossom is seared and gone. 


bare. 

But winter has a beauty all its own. 

You have often caught the first crisp flakes 
of snow, in early winter, upon the cool dark 
sleeve of 
your coat, 
and shave 
wondered 
at the per- 
fect beauty 
of themany 
shapes. I 
know your 
teacher has 
with ar- 
tistic skill 
drawn for 


you frost- 
patterns on 
paper till 
you have 
seen that He who makes the blossom and the 
leaf so beautiful bestows no less of honor upon 





FROST LIKE TUFTS OF FUR 
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the crystals of the frost. And the frost on the 
windows—have you never admired its pattern- 
ing? “Just a bristly glaze of white,” that 
grumbler thought it; but look you closer, and 
better, and 
look again. 
Will it sur- 
prise you 
greatly to 
be told that 
frost - pat- 
terns, like 
leaf-pat- 
terns, have 
both settled 
and definite 
formations? 
They 
combine, in- 
into 


mav 
THE FEATHERY FROST. 

deed, 
endless variations, but the simple patterns re- 
main the same. Where most of you live—in 
what are called the temperate parts of the 
United States—there is little variation in win- 
dow-frost forms. But farther north, where our 
own country meets the British possessions, 
there are many frost-patterns of rare beauty. 
in the more northern climes these 
the coldest 


Yet even 
are seldom seen save in 
the thermometer stands at 


forms 
weather — when 
from twenty to forty degrees below zero. 








OUTDOORS AND INDOORS. 


THERE are outdoor homes as well as indoor 
homes—the former perhaps no less cozy and 
enjoyable to their inmates than the latter. 
These outdoor homes—of the hollow trees, the 
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Jan, 


The forms here pictured were all photo. 
graphed at a very low temperature; and there 
is no sort of photography more difficult than 
this. All things in nature that are exceed- 
ingly delicate seem also to act as if they 
were shrink- 
ing and shy ; 
and it re- 
quires all the 
possible skill 
and patience 
of the pho- 
tographer to 
crystallize 
them anew 
and make 
enduring the 
wonderful 
work of the 
Frost King. 
So we work, 
and work 
quickly,— whatever the weather,— working pa- 
tiently and hurriedly, in love of nature. For 
the delicate and wonderful beauty that is spread, 
just now, upon that sheet of plate-glass in a 
bank window may not stay: the roaring coal 
fire within and the kindly sun without do their 
work quickly, and our wonderland of frost is 


DAINTY PLUMES OF FROST. 


soon gone forever. 
P. B. PEARopy. 


atid 


silky cocoon on the bare branch, the burrows 
in the walls and ground, and even the quaint 


cases of caddis-worms in the icy brooks—are 
all adapted to make their owners happy. 

While we would be out of place and there- 
fore very uncomfortable in those homes, it is 
equally true that these winter dwellers and 
sleepers of the outdoor world would be totally 
out of place in our homes. 

The tendency of nature is to fit each occu- 
pant to the home and the home to the occu- 








= 
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pant. That is what is meant by “adaptation 
to environment ”—a fitting to surroundings. 

In the heading to the department “ Nature 
and Science” the racoon is pictured as peer- 
ing out from his outdoor home in the hollow 
tree. Life in that home has its round of daily 
experiences very much the same as it has in 
ours. There are the periods of work and rest, 
the troubles and the enjoyments, the seeking 
for daily food, and, from the racoon stand- 
point, the pursuit of comfort and happiness. 

On the other side we have a view of one of 
our indoor homes. The boy has just returned 
from his outdoor pursuits and is enjoying his 
magazine, perhaps some page that is telling 
him many of the interesting and instructive 
things in nature and science to be observed 
even when the snow is on the ground and the 
frost is in the air. 

There ’s an old and truthful saying that 
“All work and no play makes Jack a dull 
boy.” Perhaps some Jacks, and possibly a 
Jill, too, will say that ‘ The less work and the 
more play, the better,” would be the prescrip- 
tion against dullness. However that may be, 
all indoor or all outdoor occupations would 
not be to best advantage. That principle is 
particularly true in our Nature and Science 
pursuits. Let outdoor observation and _in- 
door consideration go hand in hand. What 
we learn indoors will add to our zest and en- 
joyment out of doors—even in our play and 
especially in a walk or ride. 


JANUARY. 


PERHAPS you had a new book for a Christ- 
mas or New Year present, and know with what 
eager pleasure you untied the string, took off 
the wrapping-paper, and examined cover and 
title-page and read the first chapter. “ Nine- 
teen Hundred” is the title of a new book that 
comes with freshness, charm, and pleasant an- 
ticipations to every lover of nature, whether 
young or old. January is the first chapter of 
this new book. The old book of “ Eighteen 
Hundred and Ninety-nine” is of the past. 
By a careful reading of that book many may 
have better learned how to get the most plea- 
sure and profit from this new one, with its 
twelve delightful chapters. Let us make the 
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most of Chapter January, with its outdoor and 
indoor pleasures and duties. 

In making good resolutions for this year 
why not determine to use your eyes better 
than ever before? Keep them on the alert to 
note many of the wonderful and beautiful 
things of nature. 

As each year passes away, and another 
volume is laid upon the shelf of time, may 
we be enriched by large additions to our stock 
of happy memories! Such a “ Happy New 
Year,” not merely for the present, but for the 
future, we cordially hope this January has 
brought to every Sr. NicHo.as girl and boy, 
and that there will be such interest in each 
month and season that in all years (and may 
there be many for each of you! ) they will come 
around like old friends. 


“WHAT IS IT?” 


Go direct to nature rather than to books, 
and find out for yourself rather than ask some 
one. But you will need to use books some- 
what, and in this department we prefer to 
have you ask questions about something in 
which you are especially interested rather than 
to tell you much of things you have never seen. 

“What is it?” you will doubtless exclaim 
when you find a new specimen. Find out for 
yourself, if possible; but if not, then ask your 
father, mother, teacher, or some friend. In 
this way you may be doing good missionary 
work. Perhaps others in your neighborhood 
will become interested, and enjoy taking closer 
observation of many heretofore unobserved 
beauties in the world of nature. 

If you so desire, mail any specimen that 
puzzles you to the editor of this department, 
addressing Edward F. Bigelow, Stamford, Con- 
necticut, inclosing stamped and self-addressed 
envelope for answer, and he will endeavor to 
help you. State when and how you found it, 
together with other particulars that will aid in 
identification. 

ORGANIZATIONS OF YOUNG NATURALISTS. 

WE heartily recommend every boy and girl 
interested in nature or science to become a 


member of the St. NicHoLAS LEAGUE. One 
of the chief objects of that League is to culti- 
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vate the valuable and enjoyable art of seeing 
correctly and appreciatingly. “Keep your 
eyes open,” for the instructive and beautiful 
things of the world around you is a good 
motto. While°all the various purposes of the 
League have our heartiest indorseixent, the fol- 
lowing statements from the announcement are 
well worth your consideration and following : 
“To get closer to the heart of nature and 
acquire a deeper sympathy with her various 
forms.” “ Direct friendship with the woods and 
fields and healthful play are necessary to the 
proper development of both mind and body.” 
Among other helpful organizations of young 
folks interested in the great outdoor world 
may be especially commended the following: 
Junior Naturalists Clubs, under the care and 
direction of the Cornell University College of 


GETTING ACQUAINTED. 

DEAR YOUNG READERS OF St. NICHOLAS: 
The post-office nowadays makes neighbors of 
us all. You go to your mail-box and leave 
your letter, or give it to your letter-carrier, 
perhaps, and my letter-carrier will put that let- 
ter into the box in the door of my home. I 
can send a letter to you in the same way, so 
you see we are only two doors apart; I ’m 
your next-door neighbor. Under these circum- 
stances don’t you think we ought to become 
acquainted? If you and I both try, we shall 
be the best of good friends. 

I know you like to go out in the fields and 
woods, and sometimes the swamps, too. I ’ve 
been with over three thousand boys and girls 
this past year, and therefore know how much 
pleasure and instruction my young friends get 
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Agriculture. Their purpose is stated as follows: 
“To the end that every member thereof shall 
love the country better and be content to live 
Address John W. Spencer, Ithaca, 


therein.” 

New York. 
The Agassiz Association (originally devel- 

oped by Sr. NicHoLas) with local branches 


called chapters. While it ‘“‘ welcomes members 
of all ages,” and while “ 
terested in any form of natural science is cor- 
dially invited,” it has an especially kindly 
regard for the young folks. Address Harlan 
H. Ballard, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 

The Nature Guard, for boys and girls of 
New England, consists of bands of young peo- 
ple who have sharp eyes and will try to use 
them. Address the Nature Guard, Rhode 
Island College, Kingston, Rhode Island. 


every one who is in- 


in this great, pleasant, outdoor school-house. 
I go nearly every pleasant day, and sometimes 
on stormy days, too, and I will tell you of some 
of the interesting things I find every month in 
the year. Several friends will aid me in telling 
you of the interesting things in nature and 
science. 

Now, don’t let this be one-sided. We don’t 
wish to do all the telling. You tell me what 
you are interested in, and also ask questions. 

Yours cordially, 


Epwarp F. BIGELow. 


The following letters were among those re- 
ceived in response to a circular letter announc- 
ing this department. 

WESTBURY STATION, L. I. 

Dear St. NIcHOLAS: This past autumn I gathered 
ten different seed-travelers. Here is the list: Norway 
maple, larch or hackmatack, goldenrod, Canada this- 
tle, dandelion, aster, stick-me-tight, hickory-nut, acorn, 
sedge. I had one of the thistles on my desk in the 
morning. When I came back to school in the after 
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190° 
noon, I found the sun had shone on it and made it look 
like this: 


SoI think the 
sun makes the 
seeds come out, 
and that then 


AZ 
") [A the wind blows 
- 433 them away. 


'1,%2 % It is the 
? § 

2 - same way with 
& € E the goldenrod, 


asters,and dan- 

x delions. The 

NZ larch and ma- 

/ ple have wings 

z& with which the 

/ VW seeds blow 

away. Stick- 

me-tights have hooks with which they fasten themselves 

to animals and people, who carry them around until they 

are rubbed off. Squirrels and crows carry away nuts and 

acorns ; sometimes they drop them, and they come up. 

Sedges drop their seeds in the water. They float away, 
and come up, maybe on the other side of the pond. 

We had a little pond which we had filled up in Sep- 
tember. A little puddle was left about the size of a 
tea-cup, which was filled with hundreds of little fish not 
half an inch long, and a lot of polliwogs. I took them 
out and put them in a big pond. 

Yours truly, ETHEL M. ALBERTSON. 






NORTH URBANA, N. Y. 
Dear St. NICHOLAS: I live on the east shore of a 
beautiful lake called Keuka, in the western part of New 
York. We find some quite pretty stones and shells 
along the shore of the lake. We have found stones 
that look like honeycomb and petrified wood. We all 
enjoy stones, but the most interesting ones are the arrow- 
heads we find while plowing the vineyards. We have 
about a quart of them, of all sizes, from one inch to two 
and a half inches in length. A few of them are as per- 
fect in shape as when they were used by the Indians. 
Papa has found two white ones and one red one. The 
rest of them are gray or stone-color. We have found 
two stones that were used to dress the skins of deer or 
other animals. They resemble an ax in shape, and are 
black in color. We all enjoy stones, and have speci- 

mens from California and Minnesota. 
CaRL R. GLEASON. 


“BECAUSE WE WANT TO KNOW.” 
THAT ’s a 
good reason 
for asking me 
questions,and 
I have an es- 
pecially kind- 
ly feeling for 
a girl or boy 
who wants to 
know, and 
witl ask ques- 
tions. Some 
persons say 











“Don’t bother me with your questions; I ’m 
too busy.” Do you know such persons? Sr. 
NICHOLAS does n’t feel that way. We like to 
have questions asked. 

It has been fancied that the question-mark 
(P) is the outline of an ear placed over the 
period at the end of the sentence, meaning 
that this is the kind of sentence that has an 
ear ready for an answer. 

So you see “ Nature and Science” puts its 
question department at the end. We ’ve told 
you some things in the first two departments, 
and you ’ve told us some in the ‘“ Correspon- 
dence,” and now we are ready for the ques- 
tions. 

KEEPING IT ALIVE. 

1. ‘* How can I keep this alive? ”’ G. D. M. 

You can keep an insect or plant alive by 
imitating very closely its natural home. Feed 
the caterpillar with some of the plant on 
which you found it. When it has changed to 
a butterfly, feed it on sweetened water, which 
is the nearest you can get to sweets in the 
You will enjoy seeing it unroll its 
long tongue. With care you can get it to 
feed from your hand. Hold the butterfly in 
the hollow of your hand and put a little sweet- 
ened water on one of your fingers. 


flower. 


QUEER LITTLE HOMES. 


2. What is this little pile of sticks? 
ALICE C——. 


The insect net had just been taken from the 
water, and this question was asked by one of 
the girls. It ’s the little “log cabin” of a 
cozy little housekeeper, that builds its own 
home from whatever material may be at hand. 
Next month we will tell you something about 
these little homes made by the caddis-fly 
larve, which are now enjoying themselves 
below the ice in the pond or brook. 


THE STARRY X. 

3. What is that beautiful cluster of stars that looks 
like the sign of multiplication ? CHERRY T—. 

This is the beautiful group called Orion. 
The principal stars, with the three in the center 
as the “band,” do look like the sign of multi- 
plication (x). Just below the “band” is a 
cloudy form to be seen only through a telescope. 
It is called nebula, which means “a cloud.” 











Now trooping come the holidays, 
With mirth and merry din— 


They come to show the old year out 
And let the New Year in. 


WITH January 1 comes 
a nine in the “ hundreds” 
column for the first time 
in a thousand years. Many regard this as 
marking the first year of a new century, though 
this is not really the case. The first century 
began with the first year of the Christian era. 
The first year of the twentieth century will 
begin with the year 1901. During the next 
twelve months we shall still be rounding out 
the nineteenth century, though very soon the 
date-lines we are now putting on our letters will 
begin to look queer and antiquated, just as 
the seventeens of last 


century look to-day. 


With January, too, 
will come, as they 
always come, cold, 
stormy days, hard 
lessons, and (perhaps 
on the 1st) beautiful 
like a clean, 
white page on which 
to write our 
good resolves. Of 
course there will be a 


snow, 


down 


great many of these, 
and some of us may 
make a few more 
than we can keep; 
but certainly we can- 
not keep any unless 
wemakesome! We 
of the League might, for one thing, resolve to do 
each month better work,— better poems, better 
pictures, better everything,—and not to be dis. 
couraged if we fail to win a prize, or to find our 
names on the first month’s roll of honor. The 


“IN AUTUMN TIME.’ 


greatest writers and artists have 
become such only through con- 
stant perseverance and after long and bitter dis- 
appointment. Success is always worth just 
what we pay for it. 
struggle it seems less worth having. 


When it comes without a 


There is another good resolve that League 
members—the boys especially—can make. 
They can resolve to pursue wild game this 
year with the camera instead of the gun. 
How much better and nobler to slip noiselessly 
within range of a deer or rabbit, or a flock of 
quail, and bring home a beautiful negative, 


than to return with some poor dead thing whose 


FIRST-PRIZE PHOTOGRAPH, BY CAROLUS T. CLARK. 


only offence was to breathe the air and enjoy the 
sun, whose flesh is worth only a trifle, and whose 
beauty, even as a mounted specimen, is but a 
mockery of the life it loved and that we took 
The click of the camera may startle 


away! 
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‘“*IN AUTUMN TIME.” SECOND PRIZE, 
BY ERNEST A. BROTHERHOOD. 


our winged and four-footed friends and send 
them capering or flying from us, but there will 
be no trail of blood on the leaves and grass, and 
they will carry with them that which is so sweet 
to all of us—the joy 
of living. The St. 
Nicholas League is 
heartily in favor of 
adopting the camera 
in place of the gun as 
ameans of sport, and 
on another page will 
be found a special 
prize offer made toen- 
courage this choice. 


It seems hardly 
necessary to tell the 
readers of St. NicH- 
OLAS that their 
League is a success. 
They know this al- 
ready, and the hun- 
dreds of beautiful 
and appreciative let- 
ters they have written 





have given to the editors and publishers a 
pleasure in which you all will share. The 
competitions, the badge, and the aims of the 
League have all come in for their share of 
commendation, and the thought that Sr. 
NicHOLAS readers who wear the League 
badge will be able to know each other wher- 
ever, in any part of the city or country or 
world, they may happen to meet is certainly a 
pleasant one. “I have taken and enjoyed Sr. 
NicHoLas for seven years,” writes one sub- 
scriber, ‘‘and I think the League idea beauti- 
ful.” Another says, “I believe the St. Nich- 
olas League will be the finest association in 
the world, and I hope every reader will join 


” 


it. 





The contributors have done nobly. We 
knew that St. NIcHOLAsS readers were bright 
boys and girls, but we did not know that so 
many of them were so gifted. The standard of 
work received was very high. It would not 
be too much to say that we could have filled 
the entire magazine this month with creditable 
work received in the prize competitions. As it 
is, we have space enough only for the very 
best, and a roll of honor with the names of 


those whose contributions were next in rank. 





























“IN AUTUMN TIME.” BY ROBERT E. BLAKESLEE. 
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Hundreds of others whose names do not ap- 
pear sent work in which there was much 


promise. Some day, with perseverance, these 








“‘IN AUTUMN TIME.” BY ROSE S. KINSMAN, 


will see their names on the honor roll, and, 
perhaps, a little later, on the list of prize-win- 
ners. The first object should be to do one’s 
very best. ‘The prize is, or may be, the result. 
NEW RULES AND SUGGESTIONS. 
Add these to the League leaflet. 

Besides the parent’s, teacher’s, or guardian’s indorse- 
ment ‘‘ Original,’’ every contributton must bear the 
contributor’s mame, age, and address in full. These 
must be on the article ttse/f, and not on a separate sheet. 

Photographs as small as 3x 3 instead of 3x 4 may com- 
pete for prizes. This change has been made to accom- 
modate those having cameras of this size. Negatives 
need not be developed nor prints made by contributor. 

Prose compositions are 
not necessarily those written 
for school use, but if so 
written should not be used 
without the teacher’s con- 
sent. 

In forming a Chapter, 
members may have their 
badges come together in one 
large envelope, thus saving 
postage and trouble. A 
small envelope should not 
be used for more than two 
badges. 

Besides black ink, draw- 
ings may be made with hard 
black crayon. Remember 
about wife paper and only 
black ink or crayon. Some 
good drawings were received 
this month done in greenish 
ink or with colored pen- 
cils, and some on tinted 
paper. 

Read all the rules care- 
fully. A number of mem- 
bers have asked questions 
that a careful reading of the 
rules would have made un- 


necessary. “THE CHRISTMAS FIREPLACE.” 


— 


7 A WINNERS. 


‘ The Christmas Tree.’ 

Gold badge, Jessie E. Sampter, 8 West One Hundred 
and Thirty-first Street, New York. 

Silver badge, Helen J. Ripley, Brandon, Vermont. 

PrRosE Composition. ‘‘ The Old Year and the 
New.”’ 

Gold badge, Katherine Carr 

Silver badge, Edith Emerson, 
Ithaca, New York. 

PEN Drawinc. ‘‘ The Christmas Fireplace.” 

Gold badge, F. Ma Dan, 13 Eighty-sixth Street and 
Seventh Avenue, Fort Hamilton, Brooklyn, New York. 

Silver badge, Arthur N. King, Walnut Street, 
Waltham, Massachusetts. 

PHOTOGRAPH. ‘‘ In Autumn Time.” 

Gold badge, Carolus T. Clark, Westfield, New Jersey, 

Silver badge, Ernest A. Brotherhood, 71 South 
Elliott Place, Brooklyn, New York. 

Puzz_e. To contain reference to Christmas or New 
Year’s Day. 

Gold badge, J. Willard Helburn, 35 West Ninetieth 
Street, New York. 

Silver badge, Richard B. Grant, 
Avenue, Orange, New Jersey. 

PuzzLr-ANSWERS. ‘To November puzzles. 

Gold badge, Richard B. Stanwood, 74 Marlboro 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Silver badge, Kent Shaffer, ‘* Ken-Caryl,” 
Illinois. 

Nove. Several hundred poems, drawings, stories, 
etc., were received in the November competition. The 
number of puzzles was not so great, of photographs 
still less, and of puzzle-answers the fewest of all. Mem- 
bers would do well to bear these things in mind. 


#y\\ i) 


(Address wanted 
817 East State Street, 


123 Tremont 


Evanston, 


FIRST-V?RiIZE DRAWING, BY FRED MA DAN, 
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SECOND-PRIZE DRAWING, BY ARTHUR N. KING. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 
BY KATHERINE CARR. 
(First Prize.) 

Maup and Jessie skipped into grandmother’s room 
an hour before the grand New Year’s party. 

Grandmother looked up from her knitting with a 
smile, saying, ‘‘ You look beautiful, my dears,” and 
then resumed her work. 

Jessie was dressed in light-blue silk with a white 
sash, and her hair was curled and tied with white rib- 
bon. She had light-blue silk stockings and blue shoes 
with dainty bows. Around her neck was clasped a 
gold necklace, and a ring was on her hand. 

Maud was dressed in light-pink silk, with light silk 
stockings and pink shoes, white hair-ribbons and a sash 
much like Jessie’s. 

They each took a seat on a sofa, and Maud said, 
‘Grandmother, tell us a story, please, of some time 
when you were young.” 

Grandmother laughed, and said, ‘‘I will tell you 
about my first party.” 

She then began: ‘‘ My first party happened to fall 
on New Year’s Day. I was fourteen, and sister Je- 
mima twelve. You may think it strange we had never 
been to a party before. But then we lived in the 
country with few conveniences. 

“We wore white dresses reaching almost to our 
ankles. Then we had cleanly starched pantalets, and 
our hair was braided in six braids apiece. We had 
plain white shoes and stockings. 

“‘ There were few children our age in the neighbor- 
hood, but we had about ten besides ourselves. It was 
almost time for them to come and we were waiting. 
We sat before a large mirror, contentedly surveying 
ourselves. Your great-grandmother passed, and said 
to me, ‘Betsey, remember thou didst not make thy 
beautiful self.’ 

““* Ves, grandmother,’ I answered meekly, while I 
made a curtsy. Jemima curtsied also. 

“A ring of the bell sent us into a flutter, and in 
walked our friends. Such a happy evening! Such 
jokes and jolly mishaps! I wish I was young again. 


VoL. XXVII.— 35. 
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But then, all my friends are dead and buried,” said 
grandmother, wiping her spectacles. ‘‘ Now, dears, 
there ’s the bell; run down and receive your friends, 
while I settle my cap and come down slowly.” 

‘* Thanks, grandmother,” they called. 

Then what an exchange of greetings! ‘Now in the 
ball-room we will leave them dancing the Old Year out 
and the New Year in. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY JESSIE E. SAMPTER. 
(First Prize.) 

WE gather round the Christmas tree. 
The branches gleam with many a gem 

That spreads its glory wide and free, 
While, like a golden diadem, 

Above the gay and gaudy throng, 

We shed the rapture of our song! 


It rings as clear as silver bells, 
It wakes the light in ev’ry soul. 
In each o’erbrimming bosom swells 
A cry to share it with the whole— 
A prayer that craves that none on earth 
Have more of pain or less of mirth! 


Let old and young alike rejoice! 
From north to south, from east to west, 
We ’Il send the message of our voice: 
That all shall bless, and all be blessed, 
However wide the world may be, 
While gath’ring round the Christmas tree ! 


Since seasons rolled from year to year, 
Till mortal men shall cease to think, 
The Christmas that we hallow here 
Is one eternal, binding link, 
However vast the space may be. 
So gather round the Christmas tree ! 








“(THE CHRISTMAS FIREPLACE.” BY KITTIE L. HEUSEL. 
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“THE CHRISTMAS FIREPLACE.” 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 
BY HELEN J. RIPLEY. 
(Second Prize.) 

THE lights shone forth from the great, square room 
Where the Christmas tree stood in state, 
And the holly and mistletoe decked the walls, 

For this was the Christmas féte. 
But little maid Margaret sat and frowned, 
Though for her were the cheer and light ; 
‘I don’t care for Christmas trees,’ she said, 
‘* For I ’m all alone to-night.” 


Then she ran to the doorway and peeped outside, 
And there before her stood 

A group of children with faces thin, 
Crowding as close as they could 

To the windows of the great, square hall, 
And looking with glad surprise 

On the wonderful, sparkling tree which stood 
Before their startled eyes. 


For a moment Margaret paused, and then 

‘* Come in, come in!” she cried; 

And the ragged, wondering little ones 
Trooped joyfully inside. 

Their happy faces were pleasant sights 
As one would wish to see, 

And Margaret shared her gifts with them, 
And enjoyed her Christmas tree. 
THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 

BY EDITH EMERSON. 
(Second Prize.) 


A COLD gust of wind blew, and a fresh-faced boy 
with roguish eyes tripped through the door of space 
to the earth. 

‘‘Happy New Year, January,”’ 
voice. 

January turned his head and looked at a bent, feeble 
old man, with a long beard, clothed in a wrapper of 
gray. 

** Why, who are you?” said January, surprised. 

“‘T am 1899,” replied the Old Year; ‘‘ and you are 
1900, are you not?” 


said a low, dreary 


(Jan, 


** Ves; I am the first part 
of 1900; but I have eleven 
brothers and sisters, who 
are coming later.’ 

*“Since you are a little 
boy, I will give you some 
advice,” said the Old Year. 
** You must try to make as 
many good things as you 
can happen in your year.” 

** All right, go on,” said 
January, seating himself on 
a snow-bank, and looking 
up at the stars. 

** Be as pleasant as you 
can. Bring plenty of snow 
for the boys and girls, and 
sunshine, too. When you 
bring a snow-storm, bring 
one, and make a fine one 
of it.” 

So he went on, giving the 
boy plenty of good advice. 

Presently he jumped a little, and said, ‘‘I am 
going now. Good-by.” 

With that he faded into mist and was gone. 

January was sober for a few minutes, but then he set 
about making a fine snow-storm. 

The next day he heard some children, who were 
skating to and fro, say, “‘Is n’t it fine! The New 
Year has begun well.” 

And January was pleased. 


BY ETHEL YORK. 


OTHER GOOD POEMS, 


THE following poem, by Gregory Hartswick, while 
not a prize-winner, is very good indeed : 
Oh, shout the good news 
That Christmas is here— 
Merry Christmas, the happiest time of the year! 
For Santa Claus comes 
With reindeer and sleigh 
To fill up the stockings on glad Christmas Day. 


And there in the library 
Stands a great,tree 
With gifts all abloom, most lovely to see! 
There are berries that glitter, 
And candles that glow 
Like stars when they ’re lighted at evening, you know. 


There are dollies and soldiers 
And trumpets and drums, 
And boxes and boxes of sweet sugar-plums. 
There are popguns and games 
And a little tin train, 
jack-knives and balls, and 
** Maine.” 


There are rattles for babies 
And whistles for boys, 
And presents for folks who don’t care about noise. 
There are toys made of plaster, 
Of iron and brass, 
But the best thing that ’s there is the St. NICHOLAS. 


This one by Horatio G. Winslow is also very 
creditable : 
With popcorn decked from top to toe, 
With berries draped in graceful strands, 
With threads of gold, with candles’ glow, 
The Christmas tree in splendor stands. 


And the battle-ship 
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This stanza by Alice May Fuller makes a picture: 
In summer we ’re fond of a hammock 
Swung under a splendid old pine, 
With pine-needles round for a carpet, 
And afar off the lowing of kine. 


The children’s faces light with glee, 

They hail their friend with merry shout ; 
Let others weep, their joy runs free 

In spite of winter storms without. 


Thus as each Christmas rolls around The next, by Grace Stebbins, has in it a consider- 
And brings its hearty, wholesome cheer, ation for papa that is very nice for a little girl: 
The tree, though great or small, is found Papa plays he is Santa Claus ; 
To rule this feast-day of the year. That long white beard is sham ; 
of ’ : Although the string that ties it draws, 
Thus has she reigned on Christmas Day He ’s quiet as a lamb. 
For ages past; and those to be ath Bedies Videerr come, * A Chat : 
Shall find her, with unbroken sway, _ ee Se ey iristmas tree is 
just all right,” and then: 


Queen of the feast—the Christmas tree. 
. Breakfasts have never been so long, 
A great many children think ; 
oni a How mysterious are the sounds and iights! 
GEMS FROM YOUNG POETS. How long it takes to prink! 

: We do not think many children spend much time 
AMONG the great number of poems received there ‘‘prinking,”” however, especially when they expect the 
were many containing good stanzas—some pretty, Some sort of tree that Margaret R. Brown tells of in the next 


funny, some serious, all well worth notice. four Hines : 
The first one below, by Corita M. Estrada, is quite Old Santa Claus had visited them 
too lively and true to be omitted: And said he would prepare 
Early on Christmas morning The largest tree that he could find 
Out of our beds we get— Around there anywhere. 
We always dress in a hurry, And Eva Wilson tells how the tree is taken from its 
For we ’ve never been late yet. forest home: 


Whence ’t is sent by snorting car 
To the nearest toy bazaar, 
Where comes Santa with his pack 
Hung upon his large round back— 
‘** That ’s the tree I think I ’Il take 
For the happy children’s sake.”’ 
This by George Elliston, telling how the Christmas 


And this, by Eleanor H. Allen, is very pretty: 
In the forest green it stood— 
Slender, tall, and fair ; 
Whispered in the boughs the wind, 
Fragrance filled the air. 

These lines by Alexander McAndrew, aged eight, 
are written in a strong, plain hand, and are good for 3 1 
a poet of his age: tree began, is really beautiful : 

In comes the Chinese sparrow to perch on the One day a little wingéd seed 
Christmas tree, Which from its nest the wind had freed 
And sing his merry little song Fell on a hillside bleak and bare, 
Of old Hong-Kong. And soon a cedar sprang up there. 

And there is good rhythm and rhyme in this, by Lorraine Roosevelt presents a pretty scene in her 
Sophie K. Smith: “opening lines ; 

We enjoyed it a week, but the day came at last When the other trees have lost their leaves 

° “s s¢ . : M , 

When Christmas was over and New Year’s had passed. __And the ground is white with snow, — 

Then we all bade good-by to our wonderful tree, Then the pine-tree stays and the cold wind sways 

And hoped that next Christmas another we ’d see. Its boughs ” they bend down low. 

R. D. Robbins, in a similar vein, says: 


ne se — — pa mosey Rright autumn, with its leaves of red, 
ee wae ee Nees See Is gone, and all the trees seem dead 
Shines and tells the story old, Resist ate dihiene 

How Christ was born and wise men brought o 3 b a 

Sass sh fenihl > er And high above earth’s snowy spread 
i a ae a This green tree proudly lifts its head, 

Rosebud Michaels echoes a thought that most of us A perfect cone. 

remember when she says: : é George S. Marks begins his poem with this excellent 
’T is a marvelous thing of which I sing, stanza: ’ 
__Or so it seems to me— , Around this tree on Christmas morn 
The passing strangeness of the fruit The family flock, both old and young, 
That grows on the Christmas tree. To see the gifts its limbs adorn 


And chime the song their fathers sung— 


And Althea Warren continues the train of thought 
** A Merry Christmas unto you!” 


pleasantly thus: 
And there ’s crystal fruit on this beautiful tree, And Alice Goddard Waldo, with these strong lines : 
And its gingerbread men are a joy to see; On the summit of the tree 
While its crisp little patty-cakes hang there, too, Beams a star in purity ; 
Just stuffed with sugar-plums through and through. Little candles, down below, 


O’er the branches cast a glow. 

Perhaps Eleanor Holmes’s word ‘‘ hairs ’’ might be 
questioned, but nevertheless she makes us see the 
** three little children’ who on Christmas morning 

Hurriedly dressed and scampered downstairs 
With unwashed faces and uncombed hairs. 


Marie Van Liew, who wrote the next four lines, has 
an ear for rhythm, and a strong, picturesque fancy : 
Moonlight and snow where the branches are waving— 

Silence of solitude, darkness of pine— 

Wind blowing freezing and sweet o’er the mountain— 
Tree that is skirting the timber-line. 
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And also, a little later, 
she tells us how 
‘* Merry Christmas!” they 
cried. ‘‘ Hurrah for 
St. Nick!” 
mama said, ‘‘ Your 
hair! Oh, my chil- 
dren, run quick!” 
from 
Crane’s 
and 


But 


These stanzas 
Alice Genivieve 
poem are tender 
sweet: 





BY J. W. NICHOLSON, JR. 


This year I thought I could not bear 
To have a Christmas tree; 

My heart has been so full of care— 
No Christmas joy for me. 


’T is Christmas night, and round the tree 
The children form a ring; 
With happy 
good to see, 
A sweet old carol 
sing. 


faces 


The season’s peace fills 
all my heart— 
Its gladness comes 
to me. 
’T is Christmas, and 
: the little ones 
_ Are dancing round 
the tree. 


BY MARY A. BROWN. 


And very pretty are these lines by Marguerite M. 
Hillery : 
There it stood on a Christmas night, 

Dressed in a garment of tinsel bright, 
Bathed in the candles’ twinkling light. 

And now good.-by to the poets until next month, and 
with Mary O. Stevens let 
us all say: 

Hurrah for old Christ- 

mas and Santa 
Claus ! 

Let the air ring with 

your glad huzzas. 

And let us all hope 

that there will 
be 

Something nice for us 

on the Christmas 
tree. BY ANTOINETTE GREENE. 


THE ROLL OF HONOR. 


A list of those whose work, though not used, has 
been found worthy of honorable notice. 


So 


POEMS. 


Lula Mills 

James W. Capole 
Clementine G. Hulburt 
Helen Tweed 

Percy McCulloch 
Marguerite Little 
Marjory Rimmer 

Alice Rupp 

Nanette Hamburger 
Katherine Kerr 


BY GORDON EURINGS. Bessie Mae Dwyer 


Evelyn L. Doughty 
Dorothy Noyes 

E. W. Waldron 
Esther Stuart 

Gus Roden 
Effingham A. Pinto 
Bessie Alter 

Ralph Neff Cole 
Lilian Heiman 
Pleasaunce Baker 
C. G. Milligan 
Claus E. Hendrix 
Helen McCaughan 
Millicent White 


PEN 
Gertrude Agnes Lambert 
R. N. Draper 


BY EDITH LALLY. 


Jno. N. Sumner 
Minna Hoskins 
Louis Feuchter 
Melton R. Owen 
Annie L, Outhout 
Ina M. Ufford 
Marcus H. Doll 


BY SEWARD H. RATHBURN 


Gustav A. Harff 
Harriet F. Babcock. 


DRAWINGS. 


Reba Tallman 
Margaret C. Phillips 
Raymond Spencer 
Grace MacDougall 
Dorothy Huggart 
Vera Atwood 
Joseph Dugan 
Jessie Gilroy 

Olive Carpenter 
Herbert A. Bell 
Sherwood S. Day 
Christine Hitchings 
Viola Beerbohm Tree 
Josie E. Babcock 
Margery Ficken 
Clara Brown 

Ruth Julien Best 
Robert H. McKoy, Jr 
Ruth Osgood ; 
Amelia A. Glick 
Maria M. Hawkens 
Walter H. Glines 
Phillips E. Osgood. 


PROSE. 


Lucile Graham 

O. L. Coward 

Helen Murphy 

Mary E. Noble 

Bertha L. Watson 
Lillian I. Bennet 

Janet Percy Dana 
Aileen Hingston 

Smith Reede Curtis 

A. Elaine Courtemanche 
Seymour L. Andrew 
Elizabeth Tooley 

Ruth Hornblower 

John M. Fassitt 
Elizabeth Wheawill 
Helen Stark 

Lily Hunt 


Veo 





BY W. GILBERT SHERMAN. 


BY CLARE S. CURRIER. 


Leigh K. Patton 

Julia Pease 

Hazel Estelle 

Frances Hess 

Laura Benet 

Rachel T. Sanborn 
Johnetta Moore 

Fanny Tomlin Moncure 
Grace Ford 


Jessie Murray 


Leo C. Burrows 
Robert E. Townsend 
Frederick May Elliot 
Eunice Fuller. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Frank E. Swope 
Denald Macomber 
Alex Atworth 

Robert W. Meeker 
George F. Englesby 
M. Taylor Pyne, Jr. 
M. E. Frelinghuysen 
Frederic C. Smith. 


BY WM. A. BROADHEAD. 


PUZZLES. 

Ruth Allaire 

Edward N. Goodwin 
Mary Lacy Van Wagnen 
Edith W. Bly 

Lena E. Barksdale 
Hildegarde Goldschmidt. 


Anne E. Valentine 
Noel Bleeker Van Wagnen 
Alice Lee 
Alice Hil bard 
Graham Hawley 
Norma Hamlin 
George C. Chapin 

The prize puzzles and list of puzzle- 
answerers will be found in the regular 
puzzle department. 


CHAPTERS. 


SEVEN chapters of the St. Nicholas 
League had been formed when the No- 
vember prize competition closed. They 

follows: 

No. 1. Dorothy Holmes, President ; 
Elsie Van Wagenen, Secretary; six 
members. Address, Orange, NewJersey. 


PRIZE 


Note.—/rize Competition No. 3 will close on January 
10. The prize awards will be announced and the prize 
contributions published in St. NicHoLas for March. 

Porm.—The title must contain the word ‘‘ School”’ 
wr ‘‘ School-days.”’ 

ProsE.—(Story or essay.) The title must contain the 
word ‘‘ Saturday.” 

Drawinc. —‘‘ What I Like Best.” 

PHOTOGRAPH. —‘‘ Midwinter.’’ This may be either 

indoor or an outdoor view, with or without figures. 

Puzz_E.—This must contain the name of some great 
man or woman whose birth or death occurred in March. 

PvuZZLE-ANSWERS. — The best and neatest answers to 
the prize puzzles in this (January) St. NICHOLAS. 


A wide range of subjects is offered in the above, as 
any number of variations may be made which will in- 
clude the words ‘‘ School,” ‘* School-days,’’ and *‘ Sat- 
urday,’’ while the artists who draw ‘‘ what they like 
best’’ may select that which most appeals to them, 
whether it be a bird, a battle-ship, a bit of library, a 
landscape, our animal friends, or even a good dinner. 


A SPECIAL 


BY DORA WARING, 


COMPETITIONS, NOS. 3 


No. 2. Frances Roe, 
President ; Lola C. Jones, 
Secretary; eight mem 
bers. Address, Piqua, 
Ohio. 

No. 3. William Champ 
ney, President; Mabelle 
Chandler, Secretary; ten 
members. Address, sec- 
retary, 894 Case Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

No. 4. Harrie A. Bell, 
Organizer. Officers not 
yet elected. Address, Wilmington, Delaware. 

No. 5. Warne Grey, President ; Emmet Purman, Sec- 
retary; seven members. Address, Montpelier, Indiana. 

No. 6. Edwin Sipes, President; James H. O’Melia, 
Secretary; seven members. Address, Hazelhurst, 
Wisconsin. 

No. 7. Viola Josephine Hawes, President; Annie L. 
Edwards, Secretary ; tw enty-four mem- 
bers. Will hold their meetings on the 
regular rhetorical afternoon of the pub- 
lic school, once in three weeks, and dis- 
cuss the articles in St. NICHOLAs. 
Address, Chatham, Massachusetts, P.O. 
Box 170. 

Chapter 7 was 
ization by Miss Grace F. Hardy, 
teacher, grade 6 of the Chatham 
school. To other teachers desiring to 
form chapters, badges and instruction 
leaflets will be sent postpaid, free of 
charge. 


BY MAKY ELEANOR GEORGE. 


aided in its organ- 


AND 4. 


Norr.—Prize Competition No. g is also announced 
now, so that contributors may have a longer time in 
which to consider and prepare their work. Work 
must not be submitted for this competition, however, 
until the No. 3 competition is out of the way, which 
will not be until January 11. 

Competition No. 4 will close on February 1. The 
awards will be announced and the prize contributions 
published in St. NicHoLas for April. 

Porm. —The title must contain the word ‘‘ April.” 

PROSE.—This must treat of some incident, accident, 
or adventure of the early spring, and bear an appro. 
priate title. 

DRAWING. —‘‘ My Favorite Place in 
may be an indoor or an outdoor view. 

PHOTOGRAPH. —‘‘ Our Winter Companions.” 
may be little folks, birds, animals, playthings, etc 

Puzz_r.—This must contain the name or saying of 
some celebrated jester or fool. 

PUZZLE-ANSWERS. — The best, neatest, and most com- 
plete set of answers to a// puzzles (including the prise 
puzzles) in this (January) number of St. NICHOLAS. 


Winter.”’ It 


They 


PRIZE. 


To encourage the pursuing of game with a camera instead of a gun, as suggested on page 270, the St. Nichelas 
League makes its members the following special-prize announcement : 
For the best photograph of a wild animal or bird, taken in its natural home; Firs? Prize, five dollars in gold 


and the League gold badge. 
gold badge. This competition closes February 1. 


Second Prize, three dollars and the League gold badge. 


Third Prize, the League 





THE LETTER-BOX. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE two new departments have needed so many pages 
for this month that the ‘‘ Letter-box ”’ has to be content 
with one page, and ‘‘ Books and Reading” defers its 
appearance until] the February number. 


In the December St. NICHOLAS the page of photo- 
graphs entitled “A Letter to Grandpa” was printed by 
the kind permission of the Albany Art Union. Through 
an oversight the proper credit was not published with 
the excellent pictures. 


MARION, MAss. 

Dear St. NicHoLas: We have taken you for a long 
time. I am going to tell you about some of my pets. 
We-have a horse who is of mixed gray and white and 
whose name is “ Combination.” He used to be a racer, 
but has long been out of practice. When we first had 
him he tried to pass every team that he met or saw. 
We also have some chickens, which our old rooster tried 
to kill. But by the time you get this letter he will be 
an old “roaster,” as we are going to eat him. We also 
have a parrot who sings, talks, whistles, laughs, and 
coughs. Among the various things he says are: “Oh, 
dear, what can the matter be! ”’ “ If a body meet a body, 
coming through the rye!’’ “ The Campbells are coming! 
Ha, ha, ha, ha!” “ B-o-y!”’ “G-i-r-1! ” “ Hullo, Polly!” 
“Good morning!” “ Pretty, pretty Polly Hopkins!” 
“There you are!” “Come, Kitty!” ‘ Benjamin!” 
“ Helen!” “Sophia! ” “ Peek-a-boo! ” etc. 

There are so many of us (four boys and three girls) 
that we have quite nice times. ’Most all of us have 
bicycles, and we get in the barn and all ride around at 
once to the music of a graphophone. 

I saw in your Letter-box about a society with a Greek- 
letter name. I belong to one, where I have very nice 
times. I do not live in Marion all the year; we are only 
here for the summer. We,go in bathing ’most every 
day. I have a number of friends who take you, and we 
like you very much. Hoping that you will remain ever 
as interesting, 


I remain your faithful reader, HELLENA. 


In CAMP, BONNIEVILLE, ORE. 

Dear St. NICHOLAS: In the Letter-box of the Sep- 
tember St. NICHOLAS, I noticed a letter describing an ice 
cave in the State of Iowa. The writer also says that it 
is the only cave of the kind in the United States. 

I wish to correct the statement. 

Last year I was in camp at Trout Lake, Washington, 
which is thirty miles back from the Columbia River. 
Our camp was about seven miles from an ice cave. The 
ice in this cave, not like the one spoken of in the note 
referred to above, is frozen all the year round. In fact, 
I had the pleasure of eating, in the month of July, ice- 
cream which was trozen by ice from that cave. 

The people that have settled in the locality draw on 
this cave for their ice-supply. 

There is an ice cave near Hood River, Oregon, 
in which are to be seen wonderful formations that have 
been forming for years. 

There is also a large ice cave in the southern part ot 
Oregon. 

Hoping that you will publish this note, 

I remain, your constant reader, 
R. L. Morse. 


NEWARK, N. J. 
My DEAR St. NICHOLAS: I have taken you for a 
good while and like you very much. I thought I would 
tell you about a little canary-bird we have. His color isa 
brig t yellow; but he never used to sing. 
ne day we were cleaning his cage and happened to 
leave his door open, and when we went to see him again 
the cage was empty. We called him and called, but he 
did not come, so we gave him upas lost. As I was going 
out of the room I chanced to look up at a picture, and 
there was “ Dicky ” on top of it, sitting there just as con- 
tented as when in his cage. Since then he has changed 
his mind about singing, and he sings so nicely that my 
brothers, who have a phonograph, are going to let him 
sing into it. 
Hoping you will like my letter, I am your loving little 
friend, May F. M. 


Flora G. Ernst says the long German word given in 
the November Letter-box means “ The Journeyman- 
Mechanics-Society-of- Winterthur.” Is she right? 

Lrene Crisler sends a description of a Fall Festival in 
Chicago. 

Clare Currier writes a modest and interesting little 
note praising the pictures in St. NICHOLAS. 

Gertrude Macdona tells an anecdote about her brother 
Harry and his pet kitten. 

Allan and Wilfred Monkhouse send from New Zea- 
land a note saying they helped to catch an octopus six 
feet across. 

Doris Lyons Chisholme’s \etter is delightful, and we 
thank her for it, and hope she will write again. We 
are sorry there is n’t room for her long letter this 
month. 

Lillian A. Straus says her father knew Paul Morphy, 
the great chess-player, quite well. 

Anne Courtney writes a first letter to St. NICHOLAS, 
and an excellent letter it is. She praises certain authors 
very highly. We shall be glad to hear from her again. 

Nancy Pome Micholls sends from Bavaria a descrip- 
tive letter that is full of interest. 

Harriett B. Sunamers is a young correspondent who 
likes to ride a bicycle, and has been to California. 

Lynn W. Meekins is the son of an author, an admirer 
of the “ Jungle Books,” and enjoyed his trip through the 
Ausable Chasm. 

Evelyn Hunter and Mary Carroll built a little village 
of log cabins out of sticks, first laying out tiny roads 
and sidewalks. This seems a hint for a pretty summer 
amusement. 

Jefferson Wheeler Baker has to dictate a letter full of 
pleasant humor, because he “ pounded his finger build- 
ing a war-ship.”” He teils of a Chinese pupil who bade 
farewell to his host, a Mrs. Smith, by saying, “ How-de- 
do, Smit. Good-by!” We enjoyed his letter. 


And, besides, there are so many other friends that we 
can thank them only by printing their names here— 
though we have read all their letters with pleasure. 


Barbara and Lydia, Janette Bishop, Edith H. Berry, 
Edna B. Blackman, Ruth Alice Bliss, Everett Bristol, 
Betty Brooks, Sarah B. Coe, Katharine G. Chapin, 
Annie Furlong, Mildred Ehrlich, Harold H. Griffin, 
Lucile G., A. V. H., Florence L. Kenway, Mary Mur- 
ray K.and Sally W. B., Roger Montgomery, Marjorie 
Mclver, Marian Nichols, “ Poppy,” Fanny Porter, M. 
Putnam, Ethel Rogers, Carrie Stratten, Julia A. T. 
Dorothea Lamb Taylor, Sophie Louise Ti ilinghast, 
Sydney Watson. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER. 


Dovete Appitions. 1. S-well-s. 2. S-hop-s. 3. T-o-t. 4. IttustTrRaATeD Puzzie. Christmas Bells. 1. Ice. 2. Shy. 3 
S-mile-s. 5. S-tart-s. 6. T-in-t. 7. R-owe-r. 8. E-rod-e. 9. Carol. 4. Andiron. 5. Present. 6. Century. 7. Sermons. 8. 
H-eat-h. Wreaths. 9. Rooster. 10, Celebrate. 11. Woodpeckers. 12. 


ConceALeD CenTRAL Acrostic. Holidays. 1. Ashes. New-Englanders, 13. Elk. 14. S. 


Arose. 3. Tales. 4. Shine. 5. Olden. 6. C . 7. Layer. 8. 

Romy Dovste Acrostic. 1. Childhood. 2. Hypocrite, 3. Rheu- 
A Tate oF THE Cip. Cid, civil, mild, mid, civic, livid, did, mill, matic. 4. Incogmito. 5. Scavenger. 6, Tarantula. 7, Merri- 

lid, mix, dill, vivid, dim, ill, vim, mimic, Vidi, Vici. ment. 8. Acquiesce. 9. Souvenirs. 

To ovr Puzzters: Answers, to be acknowledged in the magazine, must be received not later than the 1sth of each month, and 
should be addressed to St. Nicotas “ Riddle-box,” care of THz Century Co., 33 East Seventeenth St., New York City. 

ANSWERS TO ALL THE PuzzLes IN THE OcTopeR NuMBER were received, before October 15th, from A. Musgrave Hyde — Constance 
and Will — Joe Carlada— Marjorie and Caspar — Nessie and Freddie —‘‘ Dondy Small”’— Jack and George A.— Allil and Adi— Agnes 
Rutherford. 

ANSWERS TO PuzzLes In THE OcTOoBER NUMBER were received, before October 15th, from Emma S. Cracraft, 1 — Caryl Florio, 8 — 
B. D. and Beda, 8—‘“‘ Delta,” 3— May Putnam, 1— Hildegarde G., 8— Paul Reese, 8—S. Jean Amold, 3—Clara Anthony, 8— 
Thomas Reath, Jr., 4— Frederic Giraud Foster, 2— Mabel M. Johns, 8—E. P. Guerard, 2— Ma, Pa, and I, 6— Phoebe, Julia, and 
Marion Thomas, 5 — Marguerite Sturdy, 7— “‘ Temgon,” 4—Katharine Forbes Liddell, 8— Mary Lester Brigham, 7— Franklin Ely 
Rogers and Ria, 5 — Carrie Janson and Audrey Wigram, 8. 


SUBSTITUTIONS. 2. A wooden tub. 3. Nominated. 4. Supper. 5. In 
ends. 

V. Lower RIGHT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In blends. 
2. A common verb. 3. Penetrates. 4. A haunt. 5. 
In blends. GARDINER P. WEEK, JR. 


In the following lines one letter is taken from each bl 
word and a different one substituted : 


Do bore thy garbling paters toll; 
Deserks on stow fatilue she eve, : 
Alack stores indolve thy bowering shy, a 


End bloomy lamps uppress thy soup. Wuart one of the northern races is like to your mo- 


ther’s knee ? 
ST. ANDREW’S CROSS OF DIAMONDS. Think of my frst, and see! 
4 ; What horrid state of feeling can like something be- 
lovéd be ? 
Think of my second, and see! 


What one of grandmother’s laces can like cat, dog, or 
baby be ? 
Think of my whole, and see! 
L. E. JOHNSON. 


CONCEALED CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


(ONE word is concealed in each line.) 
: 1. To skate on thin ice risks one’s life ; 

I. UPPER LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In blends. . Go to the rink, and take your wife. 
2. A common verb. 3. A color. 4. A sheep. 5. In . Pray write with ink, and tell me true, 
blends. . Is ale made best with salt and glue? 

II]. UppeR RIGHT-HAND D1iaMonpD: 1. In blends. . I give them Adam’s ale to drink, 
2. Fortune. 3. Eminent. 4. A number. 5. In . For peach and pear are rich, I think. 
blends. . Fair Mabel at her easel sits ; 

III. CENTRAL DIAMOND: 1. In blends. 2. To . She sits and sketches cats and kits. 
consume. 3. Bare. 4. A masculine nickname. 5. The central letters now will tell 
In blends. Who loves St, NICHOLAS passing well. 

IV. Lower LEFT-HAND DIAMOND: 1. In blends. M. E. FLOYD. 
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CHARADE. 


One and two are just the same, 
Though each one has a different name; 
Three’s yourself; four, Adam did 
In Paradise, before he hid ; 
Then, trembling, fearful, guilty soul, 
He vainly tried his fault to who/e, 
And on poor Eve the blame to roll. 
M. E. F. 


A ROMAN PUZZLE. 
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Tue little Roman boy is spelling certain English 
words by the help of Roman numerals. What are the 
twelve words ? 


AN ANIMAL HUNT. 


EXAMPLE: Find an animal in a flower. Answer, 
cow-slip. 

1. Find an animal in a chain of mountains. 

2. Find an animal in the office or dignity of a doge. 

3. Find an animal in a legendary spot in England 
connected with King Arthur. 
Find an animal in a North American tree. 
Find an animal in a large cask. 
F*.d an animal in a common element. 
Find an animal in a material from which a paint 
may be prepared. 

Find an animal in bulwarks. 
g. Find an animal in a platform. 


Tons 


THE DE VINNE PRESS, NEW YORK. 


THE RIDDLE-BOX. 


10. Find an animal in a pungent root. 

11. Find an animal in flickering. 

12. Find an animal in a fixed daily allowance. 
JULIA B. CHICK, 


OBLIQUE RECTANGLE. 
(Second Prize, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 


1. In Christmas. 2. A large body of water. 3. In- 


tended. 4. A New Testament character. 5. A contri- 
vance for cooling the air, used in hot countries. 6. To 
pile up. 7. To embrace around the neck. 8. A town 


m Transylvania. 9. Unwilling. 10. Unfermented 
grape wines. 11. A British ship. 12. In Christmas. 
CENTRALS, from 1 to 2, a popular personage. 
RICHARD B. GRANT. 


NOVEL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

ALL of the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When these are rightly guessed and written 
one below another in the order here given, one of the 
rows will spell the name of a famous statesman who was 
born in January; another row will spell the name of a 
famous naturalist who died in January. 

CROSS-WORDS: 1. A system of drainage by means of 
sewers. 2. Toshut out. 3. Fell into a state of quiet. 
4. That which remains after certain deductions are made. 


5. Lamentable. 6. Land held by free tenure. 7. One 
who is very strict in discipline. 6. & 
A CHRISTMAS CANDLE. 
(First Prize, St. Nicholas League Competition.) 
3 
i 5 
2 4 6 
CROSS-WORDS: 1. In Santa Claus. 2. A body of 





water. 3. Two little words—adomestic animal and a 
common verb. 4. One of the West Indies. 5. Stag- 
gers. 6. Unsuitable. 7. Pertaining to the calf of the 
leg. 8. Flavor. 9. Center. 10. A Spanish bull- 
fighter. 11. Method. 

From 1 to 2, what every one is looking forward to; 
from 3 to 4, a pleasant holiday ; and from 5 to 6, an ap- 
propriate decoration. J. WILLARD HELBURN. 








DRAWN By ERIC PAPE 
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